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Louis Brownlow Resigns at Knoxville 





Resignation Forced by Ill Health Which Could Not Mend Under the Circumstan- 
ces Surrounding the Office 





HE members of the Association and the 

friends of the city manager profession 

will learn with regret of the resig- 
nation of Louis Brownlow, who has been city 
manager of Knoxville, Tennessee, since De- 
cember 15, 1923. Mr. Brownlow was pro- 
moted to this position from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, where he had served for three years. 
Mr. Brownlow is a past president of the As- 
sociation and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Text of Resignation 

Mr. Brownlow’s communication to the coun- 
cil announcing his resignation reads: 

“IT have the honor to present to you my 
resignation as city manager with the request 
that it be accepted to take effect on June 15. 

“The conclusion to resign my work in Knox- 
ville has been reached most reluctantly, but 
after careful consideration of all the factors 
involved I am sure that I am taking the right 
course. 

“It would be less than candid were I not to 
set down briefly the three reasons that have 
determined my action. The first is that my 
physical condition, although not such as to 
compel me to stop work immediately, is such 
that my physician earnestly advises a rest of 
several months. In view of the fact that I 
have had two periods of absence on account of 
illness, I could nut expect to take another, and 
more especially one of longer duration. I am 
advised that a long rest this summer will 
almost certainly restore my health, and I feel 
that I should follow the advice of my phy- 
sician. 

“The second reason is that I find myself ex- 
pected not only to attend to my duties as the 
chief administrative officer of the city in car- 


rying out the policies of the council, but also 
to act as the official target for every sort of 
political pot-shot that mendacity can mould. 
Every ordinary administrative act is caught 





LouIs BROWNLOW 


up as a possible political issue, and the busy 
agents of political prejudice work night and 
day to undermine the foundations of the or- 
ganization which exists, not for political pur- 
poses but to do the work of the municipality. 
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This makes my task much more difficult, and 
needlessly so. 

“The third reason is that those who desire 
to obtain control of the city government for 
selfish ends, those who would destroy the pres- 
ent system of honest and efficient administra- 
tion and substitute therefor a system which 
can only result in inefficiency and waste, if 
not in dishonesty and corruption, naturally 
have had to mask their purposes. They have 
attempted to persuade the public that their 
purpose is to get rid of me. If I eliminate 
myself, then, at least, these agents of deceit 
will be put to the inconvenience of finding a 
new mask. 

“All three of these reasons together account 
for my determination. Were it not for the 
two latter, I am sure that I could carry on and 
my physical strength. Were it not 
for my physical condition (the complications 
following an attack of influenza), I am sure 
I would not resign because of the latter two. 


recover 


Progress Made 

“When I entered your service in December, 
1923, the program as conceived comprised four 
major projects. These First, the re- 
organization of the municipal government un- 
der the charter so as to produce an efficient 
working machine; the reconstruction 
of the waterworks; third, the development of 
school facilities, and fourth, the construction 
of the Broadway viaduct. 


were: 


second, 


“The first has been accomplished; the or- 
ganization is efficient and the purchase of the 
new city hall property has provided it with 
adequate quarters. The second is well under 
way and practically all contracted for; the 
third is advancing satisfactorily under the 
able guidance of the school board, and the 
fourth would have been finished except for 
the delays caused by litigation, but its con- 
struction is assured. 

“May I express to the council my sincere 
thanks for the support it has given me in car- 
rying out the administrative details of its 
policies ? 

“T desire also to thank my directors and 
other assistants for their loyal and able sup- 
port. I have asked all of them to remain at 
their posts until my successor perfects his or- 
ganization. (The resignation of the director 
of public welfare, which had no connection 
with my own resignation, does not take effect 
until July 1.) 

“IT hope it will not be deemed presumptuous 
if I include in this letter to the council an ex- 
pression of my gratitude for the generous 





support that has been given me by so many 
of the good people of Knoxville. 

“No city in the country has a brighter pros. 
pect for the immediate future than Knoxville 
I had hoped that circumstances might per. 
mit me to share in that future. If it is not 
to be so, I trust I may be indulged to the ex. 
tent of expressing the hope that Knoxville 
will not permit that prospect to be dimmed 
and that future to be blighted by permitting 





a small minority of malcontent politicians and 
their corrupt allies to the municipal | 
power to be used in their own way for their | 
own ends. 

“Trusting that it will not inconvenience the 
council to arrange for the employment of my | 
successor by June 15, I am, 


seize 


Respectfully yours, 
LOUIS BROWNLOW, 
City Manager.” 
Mayor’s Statement 
“His record speaks for itself. 
ment is 


Further com. 
unnecessary,” was the 
brief but pointed comment of Mayor Ben A, 
Morton on the announced plan of Louis’ 
Brownlow, city manager, to submit his resig- 


useless and 


nation to the council Tuesday morning. 
“Our nigh irreparable,” was 
his supplemental statement. In 


loss is well 
regard toa 
successor the mayor stated that this subject 
would be reached in due time. “Whether he is} 
a Knoxville man or one who has never heard! 
of the city will not determine my course of] 
action. My duty under oath is to vote for 
the best man from the standpoint of qualifi- 
cations.” —Knorville Journal Tribune. 


Editorial Comment 
Blow 

“It is with the deepest regret that the News 
today the resignation 
Brownlow as city manager. 

“But we can have nothing but a feeling of 
profound sympathy for a man who has vir- 
tually broken his health in the service of the 
city. We are that Manager Brown- 
low is sincere in his assertion that his health 
is no longer such that he can continue. And 
we are certain that one of the prime causes 
of his breakdown was the stress he has been 


Brownlow’s Loss a 


announces of Louis 


certain 





under from the wanton attacks upon his aé 
ministration from its enemies. Such 
ranted and bitter attacks are enough to drive} 
any man to distraction, particularly so com 
scientious a servant of his public as Manage 
Brownlow has been. 

“Harassed at every turn by petty criticism 


unwar- | 
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he has borne steadily ahead with a program 
of achievement that has already brought in- 
calculable good results to the city. He has 
not ceased since his first day in office to give 
his remarkable talents to the colossal task of 
reorganizing a chaotic city government. 
There is no doubt to us but that he has suc- 
ceeded, remarkably in view of the time he 
has had and the handicaps he has had to work 
under. 

“We believe that when time passes, those 
who do not now realize the accomplishments 
that Louis Brownlow has achieved will come 
to do so. And we believe that all fair-minded 
citizens will some day see that his work here 
has been a blessing. 

“Mr. Brownlow expresses his regrets that 
he feels obliged to give up his post. But his 
regrets cannot be so profound as ours. In 
losing a man like Brownlow the city loses one 
who cannot be replaced. It is our loss, not 
his. 

“Wherever he goes we shall wish him well. 
He is one who has served the city faithfully 
and efficiently, and he gives up his task now 
with his duty well done, even at the cost of 
an impairment to his constitution that may 
even shorten his life.”—Knozrville News. 


Too Much Politics 
“Knoxville, Tennessee, has lost Louis 
Brownlow. There is no evidence that Knox- 


ville is mourning over its loss to the point 
where it cannot be comforted. That does not 
signify that it is not a very real loss; it signi- 
fies only that Knoxville was not awake to its 
opportunity of city management and city 
building, and that the better part of its citi- 
zenship permitted cheap, petty politics to hec- 
tor and harass the city manager until he 


could find no relief nor maintain his self- 
respect except by resigning. The petty poli- 
ticians of Knoxville—that element which 





places self above city and is always qualified 
to enforce the will of an active minority over 
a somnolent majority at the polls—are jubi- 
lant. They were frankly out to “get” the 
city manager. In the recent municipal elec- 
tion they almost beat him with the seating of 
a hostile council. Returns from that election 
found him with a majority of only one in that 
body. The only charges against him were 
that he was a “foreigner,” he having been so 
unfortunate as to be born in Missouri instead 
of Tennessee, and that he carried a walking 
cane. His political enemies failed or refused 
to take into account what he had done for 
Knoxville in putting it on a business basis and 
making it a going concern. They knew only 


that he refused to play their sorry political 
game and that he declined to buy poor brains 
in Tennessee when he could get a better prod- 
uct elsewhere at the same price. 

“When Mr. Brownlow wrote his resignation 
to the City Council he explained as the reason 
for his action that ‘the busy agents of politi- 
cal prejudice work night and day to under- 
mine the foundations of the organization 
which exists not for political purposes but to 
do the work of the municipality, and I am the 
official target for every sort of political pot- 
shot that mendacity can mould.’ Political con- 
ditions in Knoxville perhaps are not alto- 
gether exceptional. Even Richmond has had 
its exhibition of petty politics which has re- 
tarded and cast its mud at those who had a 
broader vision of the city’s needs and its 
future. Indeed, few American cities have es- 
caped the blight laid upon them by an active 
minority which works its will upon a majority 
that is too careless or too indolent to qualify 
for the vote and go to the polls. 

“Mr. Brownlow’s relinquishment of his post 
at Knoxville cannot be justly held a failure of 
the city-manager form of government. What 
he has accomplished for that city in the face 
of never-ceasing opposition is proof enough 
that Knoxville acted wisely when it adopted 
that form of control. It is possible that if Mr. 
Brownlow had decided to remain and fight it 
out he might have won eventually but if Knox- 
ville itself was too careless of its own welfare 
to come to his assistance, few will censure 
him for not caring to continue the one-sided 
struggle. 

“This thought arises—why is not Louis 
Brownlow, who won distinction as one of the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
made an enviable record as city manager of 
Petersburg, and is recognized the country over 
as an authority on municipal affairs and as 
an executive officer, the type of man for whom 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce is seek- 
ing as its permanent executive manager ?”— 
Richmond Times Dispatch 

When the Voters Go to Sleep 

“A lesson that ought to be familiar comes 
with the story telling of the resignation of the 
city manager at Knoxville, Tennessee. About 
two years ago, Knoxville was heralded 
throughout the country as the first American 
city to pay a “dividend.” As a matter of fact, 
however, Knoxville was not paying any divi- 
dend, but it was doing something almost as 
remarkable, giving its taxpayers a rebate of 


10 per cent. That was one of the big accom- 
(Continued on page i3) 
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Cincinnati’s Town Meeting 





Members of City Council and City Manager Meet With Gatherings of One Thou | 
sand Citizens to Talk Over City Affairs 





ISCUSSIONS at 
The International City Managers’ As- 
stressed the need for 
increased emphasis on public relations by city 
managers. This is borne out by the number 
of managers who are tipped out of office from 
time to time, not always on account of lack 


recent conventions of 


sociation have 


of technical excellence, but because they never 
sufficient contact 
with the citizens by keeping them informed 
concerning the problems and achievements of 
their city government, and thus winning their 
confidence. 

For this is a pleasure to record 
the attempt by the of the 
council and the city manager of Cincinnati, to 
take their problems to the citizens and in re- 
turn their and criticisms. 
City manager government seems to have had 
a splendid start in Cincinnati, and later re- 
ports indicate that the personnel of the gov- 
ernment has handled affairs in such a way as 
to enjoy 
confidence and approbation. 


succeeded in maintaining 


reason, it 


recent members 


secure opinions 


an even greater degree of public 

In order to get in touch with the citizens, 
an old-fashioned town meeting was held April 
9 in one of the Cincinnati high schools which 
was attended by about one thousand persons. 
Members of the council and City Manager 
Clarence O. Sherrill addressed the gathering 
and answered numerous written questions pro- 
pounded by the citizens. 
third of the sixty-one questions had been 
answered when Chairman Henry Bentley of 
the City Charter Commission, who presided, 
called attention to the of the hour 
and the fact that many persons were leaving. 


Approximately one- 


lateness 


A New Point of View 

A noticeable feature of the questions asked 
was that a large number of them dealt with 
problems entirely outside the province of the 
City Council, or represented problems that 
had not come to the attention of the Council, 
even informally. Certain of these questions 
were included in the list of twelve asked by 
the Federated Civic Association. 

For that reason, it was a difficult matter to 
answer certain questions satisfactorily. The 
councilmen expressed their own opinions upon 
certain of the questions, while other counc!l 


| 


committee chairmen declined to make know, 
their own views, inasmuch as the matters re. | 
ferred to had never come before the council 


Questions relating to a new public library 


location, a Fourth-Sixth street subway, im. 





COL. 


CLARENCE O. SHERRILL 


provement of the parkway, Southern 
disposal, 


Railroad 
project, ball park 
deal, elimination of grade crossings, etc., pro- 
posed by the Federated Association were ques- 
tions that have not come before the council. 
It was indicated the speakers that the 
council would give those matters every atten- 
tion when they did come up. 


new depot new 


by 


Streets and Public Improvements 
The condition of the city streets proved a 
fertile topic for discussion. Vice-Mayor Stan- 
ley Matthews said, “ We rode to the City Hall 
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over bumpy streets, and I assure you that all 
of us are taking precautions so that the jour- 
ney away will not be so rough. As yet we can- 
net point to a great material monument that 
we have erected, but I know that, by next fall, 
you will be able to see real evidence that genu- 
ine thought and work are going on in the City 
Hall.” 

Colonel Sherrill also discussed the condition 
of the streets, saying: 

“The condition of the highways of the city 
as we received them on January 1 was un- 
speakably bad. At that time there were 1,500 
cuts made for the purpose of installing vari- 
ous underground pipes, etc., laying open and 
unrepaired for many months. The council has 
passed a corrective ordinance, and never again 
shall we see such a condition of dis-repair as 
existed on January 1. 

“Every effort is being made to put the 
paved streets in first-class condition during 
this work season. This is a difficult problem, 
and we are beginning in the center of the city 
and working outward.’” 

Colonel Sherrill referred to the reorgani- 
zation of the highway, and sewer departments, 
and the work done by the engineering design 
department, “A greater amount than in any 
three months before.” 

Installation of the new traffic signals, new 
parking regulations, bus routes, were 
accomplished through the police department, 
he said. Complimenting the police on their 
success in combatting handbooks, he _ pre- 
dicted that there is no reason why this evil 
should not be cleaned up altogether by con- 
tinued effort. The police drive against pool- 
rooms also had brought productive results, he 
said. 

Hospital demands have been greater than in 
any three months since the influenza epidemic, 
due to influenza and grippe, he said. 


etc., 


Steady Improvement 


Summarizing the achievements of the new 
form of government to date, Colonel Sherrill 
said: 

“The large amount of constructive legisla- 
tion already accomplished by the Council dem- 
onstrates the effectiveness of this plan of 
having a small workable legislative body. The 
stockholders of the corporation known as the 
city have been receiving increased dividends in 
service at a decided decrease in cost, while the 
machinery of the government is being refitted 
for greater productive output.” 

Colonel Sherrill said there is a gradual 
weeding out of inefficient employes not quali- 
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fied for their duties, rather than a general 
housecleaning of the old regime. 

“In general,” Colonel Sherrill said, “the 
morale of the entire city administration is be- 
ing improved gradually, the output of useful 
work is being increased steadily, and the ex- 
pense of administration, at the same time, is 
being held to the lowest figure consistent with 
the work done.” 

This is the first of several such gatherings 
which are to be held. 


La 
— 


Brownlow Resigns at Knoxville 
(Continued from page it) 
plishments of the first year of the city under 
the manager plan. The manager, Mr. Louis 
Brownlow, had gone to Knoxville with a suc- 
cessful experience in his profession. 

“Now the politicians have ‘come back’ and 
the manager is out, broken in health. How 
did it happen? The answer is easy. The peo- 
ple went to sleep on the job; the politicians 
didn’t. Getting the new system into operation 
in Knoxville was a popular movement from 
start to finish. At every stage it was fought 
by the politicians who had been in control of 
the city. The people won and the politicians 
lost—for the moment. But the people seemed 
to feel the whole thing was settled. The poli- 
ticians did not take that view of it. They 
gradually built up their shattered lines; they 
began to “dig” at the new system; they talked 
about this “czar,” this “dictator,” this smart 
“foreigner,” who had “come in here and tried 
to tell us how to run our town.” The mana- 
ger, the politicians said, was a faker, who was 
deceiving the people of the city and country 
about economies and accomplishments in con- 
ducting local affairs. 

“A short time ago the politicians of the city 
forced a recall election on several council 
members. But many of the voters did not 
take the matter seriously, regarding every- 
thing as safe, and failed to cast their ballots. 
As a result, the politicians put in most of their 
candidates for the council and support of the 
manager in that body was reduced to a bare 
majority of one. 

“The manager no doubt made some mistakes, 
and the state of his health has interfered with 
his official duties in recent months. But back 
of all was that fatal condition—public in- 
difference. 

“Once more the moral—no system of govern- 
ment will work automatically. It must have 
the support of the people all the time, as well 
as competent administration.”— Kansas City 
Star. 
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Rates in Franchise Contracts 








The Prevailing Trend of Court Decisions Upholds the Increase of Rates by State 
Agencies Over Those Specified in Municipal Franchises but Protects All 
Franchise Rights of Public Service Corporations 








By ALTON D. ApAMS, Public Service Engineer, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


ILLIONS and perhaps tens of mil- 

lions of dollars are taken annually 

from the American people for public 
service over and above the rates provided in 
contracts between the cities and the, utility 
companies. This befalls 
thorized by the state legislatures 
checked by constitutions. 

Cities probably have some rights that state 
legislatures are bound to respect, but their 
benefits under contracts in regulation of public 
service rates are not among the number. 


because it is au- 


and un- 


Violation of City Rate Contracts 

No matter how extensive the rights that a 
city may grant a utility corporation in con- 
sideration of its rates to the public, the state 
legislature, or a commission with legislative 
authority, may increase the any 
time. No matter how much citizens have 
been taxed to provide the streets whose use is 
granted to a public utility in return for certain 
rates, and no matter how valuable the rate 
contract may be to those citizens, they are 
not protected by the federal constitution, and 
generally not by state constitutions, against 
legislative violation. 

Most of the cases that sustain violation of 
city rate contracts by legislative authority 
have been decided by the state courts, but a 
few have been appealed to the supreme court 
of the United States with like results. The 
New York court of appeals furnishes a case 
in point. 

In September, 1900, the village of South 
Glens Falls granted the United Gas, Electric 
Light & Fuel Company the right to lay pipes 
in the streets and distribute gas for the 
period of fifty years. A condition of the 
grant was that the company should charge no 
more than $1.25 per thousand feet for the gas. 

Under this grant the company constructed 
its plant and furnished gas to the inhabitants 
of the village at the price stated. In August, 
1917, however, the gas company increased the 
gas rate to $1.60 per thousand feet. There- 
upon the village of South Glens Falls made 
complaint to the public service commission 
that the company was bound by the franchise 


rates at 


contract to furnish gas at $1.25 per thousand | 
feet during the term of fifty years, but the | 
commission held that it had power to regulate; 
the gas rates in spite of the franchise of | 
1900, and dismissed the complaint. 

When the case reached the New York court} 
of appeals, it was there decided that the leg. 
islature had power to impair the rights of] 
South Glens Falls under the franchise contrae¢ 
for the gas rate of $1.25 per thousand feet, | 
and that it had authorized the public servic 
commission to fix gas 
rights of cities under franchise contracts, 
South Glens Falls v. United Gas, Electric 
Light & Fuel Company, 225 New York 216 

Acting under the general authority con. 
ferred by the legislature, the New York com. 
mission increased the gas rate at Frankfort 
by the imposition of a service charge, in vio- 


rates, as against the 


lation of a franchise contract, in 1917. 1917 
Decisions P. S. Commission 168. 

In 1921, the commission held that it had 
authority to increase the rates for natural 


gas in Buffalo, by the imposition of a service 
charge or on a quantity basis, in violation of 
the city franchise contract, but that the Ire 
quois Company could not put such an increase 
into effect without a commission order. 1921 
P. S. Commission 260. 

It is, apparently, useless to appeal to the 
United States supreme court against legisla- 
tive violation of franchise as the 
following cases illustrate: 


contracts, 


Pawhuska Natural Gas Case 

Pawhuska, Olkahoma, granted the Pawhuska 
Oil & Gas Company a franchise for natural 
gas that provided for domestic rates not 
higher than 15 cents per thousand feet by 
meter, with a flat rate of 10 cents per light 
and one dollar per per month, with} 
lower rates to industrial consumers, in 1909. 
On petition of the gas company, in 1917, th 
state commission abolished the flat rates for! 
natural gas and increased the meter rates, 
in spite of the contention of the city that the] 
accepted franchise of 1909 constituted a com | 
tract for the rates named therein. 

From this commission order the city ap] 
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pealed to the supreme court of Oklahoma 
where the order was affirmed, and then to 
the supreme court of the United States where 
its appeal was dismissed. The opinion of the 
supreme court by Mr. Justice Van Devanter 
gave its reasoning in part as follows: 

“Or, stating it in another way, the conten- 
tion of the city was and is that the authority 
to regulate the rates and service, which con- 
cedely was reserved at the time the franchise 
was granted, was irrevocably delegated to 
the city by the constitution and laws of the 
state and therefore that the exertion of that 
authority by any other state agency, even 
though in conformity with a later enactment 
of the legislature, operated as an impairment 
of the franchise contract.” 


Dealing with this contention the state court, 
while fully conceding that the earlier state 
delegated to the city the authority claimed 
by it, held that this delegation was to endure 
only “until such time as the state saw fit to 
exercise its paramount authority,” that under 
the state constitution the legislature could 
withdraw that authority from the city when- 
ever in its judgment the public interest would 
be served thereby, and that it was effectively 
withdrawn from the city and confided to the 
corporation commission by the act of 1913. 
The claim that this impaired the franchise 
was overruled. 

“In New Orleans v. New Orleans Water 
Works Company, 142 U. S. 79, where a city, 
relying on the contract clause, sought a re- 
view by the supreme court of a judgment of 
a state court sustaining a statute so modify- 
ing the franchise of a water works company 
as to require the city to pay for water used 
for municipal purposes, to which it thereto- 
fore was entitled without charge, the writ of 
error was dismissed on the ground that no 
question of impairment within the 
of the contract clause was involved. 


meaning 


“In this case the city has no more right to 
claim an immunity for its contract with the 
water works company, than it would have 
had if such contract had been made with the 
state. The state, having authorized such 
contract, might modify it at its pleasure. 

“The principles announced and applied in 
these cases have been reiterated and enforced 
so often that the matter is no longer debat- 
able.” Pawhuska v. Pawhuska Oil & Gas 
Company, 250 U. S, 394. 396, 397, 398, 399. 

Corporate Rights Protected 
In contrast with the foregoing principles, 


a public service corporation can claim the 





protection of the constitution of the United 
States for all its rights under a franchise 
contract, and no state commission or legisla- 
ture may violate any of them. Franchise 
contracts as to public service rates are thus, 
in a way, one sided. The public service cor- 
poration may apply to the legislature or com- 
mission and, perhaps, obtain an increase if 
the contract rates become unsatisfactory, but 
the city must stand by its bargain no matter 
how hard the conditions. 

Some remedy for this unequal burden on 
cities compared with public service corpora- 
tions will be pointed out, after the legal situ- 
ation has been considered. 

Under the federal constitution, no state 
legislature or commission may impair any of 
the rights of a public service corporation in 
a franchise contract. As this right of private 
corporations to have the benefits of their con- 
tracts unimpaired by state action arises under 
the federal constitution, it is apt to come by 
appeal before the supreme court of the United 
States for final decision, in any particular 
case. 

Detroit Railway Fares 


In a large number of cases before the su- 
preme court, corporations have claimed that 
their rights under franchise contracts were 
impaired by state or municipal action, and 
this claim has been sustained where contracts 
have been found to exist. A case in point 
was decided against the state of Michigan and 
the city of Detroit, in 1916, on an electric 
railway franchise. 

The controlling facts were as follows: In 
1862, Detroit granted by ordinance the right 
to construct and operate railway tracks from 
the Campus Martius along Jefferson Avenue 
to the eastern limits of the city, to the De- 
troit City Railway. The city limits were 
enlarged, in 1885, and in 1889, another ordi- 
nance authorized the Detroit City Railway to 
extend its tracks on Jefferson Avenue to the 
new eastern boundary, on condition that pas- 
sengers be carried between the hours of 5:30 
and 7:30 a. m. and between 5:15 and 6:15 
p. m. on single fare tickets sold at the rate 
of eight for twenty-five cents, “over any of 
its lines in the city.” 

Between 1891 and 1895, the Detroit City 
Railway laid its tracks further east on Jeffer- 
son Avenue to the Country Club, and the 
franchises over about four and one-half miles 
of this distance were granted by the township 
and village of Grosse Point, and the village 
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of Fair View, with provisions for five-cent 
fares. 

Another railway made sundry extensions in 
the city limits subject to above ordinance of 
1889 that required the sale of eight tickets 
for a quarter. Still a third railway was built 
along the Grand River Road under a franchise 
granted by the township of Greenfield, that 
provided for a five-cent fare and the sale of 
six tickets for a quarter. 

In December, 1900, the Detroit United Rail- 
way was incorporated under statutory author- 
ity to acquire city and village street railways 
and their franchises, and to use the same as 
the companies previously owning such 
ways and franchises might have done. Under 
this authority the Detroit United Railway 
shortly bought and consolidated all the rail- 
way lines above mentioned, and thereafter 
operated them as one system. 

By acts of 1905 and 1907, the legislature 
of Michigan extended the city limits of De- 
troit so as to include parts of Jefferson and 
Grand View Avenues where the railway tracks 
had been laid under village franchises. There- 
after and before the village franchises had 
expired, Detroit enforced its ordinance of 
1889, that required the sale of eight tickets 
for a quarter, as to all the railways within the 
new city limits, and this was sustained by the 
Michigan supreme court. 

From this Michigan decision the Detroit 
United Railway appealed to the supreme court 
of the United States, on the plea that the 
above village franchises contracts for 
higher rates of fare over the track location 
therein granted than the eight tickets for 
twenty-five cents provided in the Detroit or- 
dinance of 1889. On the other hand, the city 
contended that the provisions of this ordinance 
as to the fare “over any of its lines in the 
city,” covered the enlarged area included by 
the acts of 1905 and 1907, as well as the mu- 
nicipal territory of 1889. 

The supreme court found that the village 
franchises as well as the city fare ordinance 
of 1889 were contracts, so that this ordinance 
of 1889 related to the city area as it then 
that the rate of eight tickets 
twenty-five cents could not be enforced on 
the lines covered by the village franchises. 
In the opinion of the court by Mr. Justice 
Pitney the legal 
stated thus: 

“It results that the provisions of the town- 
ship and village ordinances respecting the 
rates of fare remained in full force and effect 


rail- 


were 
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after the acquisition of the suburbar lines by 
plaintiff in error, notwithstanding its previ. 
ous acquisition of the city lines or the previous 
assent of the city railway companies to the 
ordinances of 1889. Because of the provi- 
sion of section 10 of article 1 of the constity. 
tion of the United States, it was not within 
the power of the state of Michigan by any 
subsequent legislation to impair the obliga. 
tions of those contracts, and since the judg. 
ment of the supreme court of that state gave 
such an effect to the annexation acts of 1905 
and 1907 in conjunction with the ordinance 
of 1889, as to impair those obligations, the 
judgments must be reversed.” Detroit United 
Railway v. Michigan, 242 U. S. 238, 253. 


The College Park Case 

A later case that involved the same prin- 
ciples and similar facts was decided by the 
supreme court as to College Park, Georgia, 
in 1923. That city granted an electric rail- 
way company the right to lay double tracks 
along its streets, in 1905, on condition: 

“That no greater fare than that of five cents 

for each passenger be charged for passage 
from the southern limits of said city of Col- 
lege Park to some central point in the city 
of Atlanta.” 
Park lies south of Atlanta, and 
after the electric railway had accepted the 
above franchise the former city extended its 
limits and contended that only five cents be 
charged for the ride from any part to At- 
lanta, and that free transfers be issued. The 
Georgia courts upheld these requirements as 
to College Park, and the company appealed 
on the plea that its rights under the fran- 
chise were invaded. It was held by the su- 
preme court that the application of the five- 
cent fare to the annexed territory and the 
requirement of free transfers violated the 
obligations of the franchise contract and could 
not be enforced. Georgia Railway & Power 
Company v. College Park, 262 U. S. 441. 


-s 
- 


Can’t Be Bothered 

“Dr. H. F. Connally, installed as mayor of 
Waco last night, declared that he and other 
members of the commission were unanimous 
in their determination to turn all details of 
city government over to the city manager. 1 
don’t want people phoning me about 
dead cats and water trouble. It is especially 
unpleasant at breakfast time,’ the mayor 
said. ‘I won’t be annoyed during my term as 
mayor.”—Wichita Falls, Texas, News. 
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Municipal Recreation in Sacramento, California 





The Recreation Department Conducts Extensive Activities Throughout the Year 





By H. C. Bottorrr, City Manager, 


F THE question were asked: “What is the 

function of a city recreation department,” 

the answer should be: “To guide children 
and adults into channels of personal or collec- 
tive expression in wholesome play and recre- 
ative activities.” 

Building upon the foregoing definition of 
the function of a recreation department, Sac- 
ramento has developed a rather ex‘e-~ ve p-*)- 
gram which covers activities from the sand 
box to a complete symphony orchestra; from 
the marble tournament to the mountain camp; 


Sacramento, Calif. 


The children’s playgrounds are open and 
under supervision throughout the year from 
2:30 p. m. until sunset; all day when school 
holidays are declared, and throughout the day 
during school vacation periods. 

A year-round program of games and athle- 
tic sports has been in progress for several 
years in Sacramento, and this program has 
become so entrenched in the minds of the 
youths of the city that they know when to 
look forward to the various events. On the 
established program of the annual cycle of 








COMMUNITY CLUB HOUSE ID 


from the school boy’s baseball leagues to the 
golf courses; a program of community club 
house activities, municipal band, and a year- 
round program of playground activities, which 
includes a wide variety of activities for chil- 
dren. 
Playground Activities 

Sacramento, with a conservatively estimated 
population of 102,000, has nine year-round 
playground areas, four areas under loans or 
terminable leases, two nine-hole golf courses, 
four community club houses, two golf club 
houses, a mountain camp with its own hydro- 
electric plant and thirty-five permanent build- 
ings. 








SACRAMENTO 


events are: the winter baseball leagues, soccer 
football leagues, basketball leagues, spring 
baseball series, annual track and field sports, 
annual aquatic meet, the twilight baseball 
league, the summer series of baseball games, 
and several other less highly organized games 
and sports activities. It doubtless will be in- 
teresting to the reader to know that, at 
present, there are one hundred and four base- 
ball teams playing each week in leagues pro- 
moted and organized by the Recreation Depart- 
ment. These leagues are developed as fol- 
lows: 

Forty-two boys’ teams. 

Fifteen teams of boys of High School age. 
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Six teams of youths in an Inter-Fraternity 
League. 

Forty-one adult teams who play seven-in- 
ning games after working hours. 

More than twelve hundred boys and young 
men have signed their names on the “dotted 
line,” agreeing to abide by the rules of the 


respective leagues. 
Music Division 
Sacramento has a well established Music 


Division in the Recreation Department, which 
includes a Symphony Orchestra with 
seventy members, a Municipal Chorus 
with a membership of 260, a Munici- 
pal Band with thirty-five instrumen- 
talists, and is the central organization 
for such city-wide musical activities 
as Music Week, which has this year 
produced a program of 302 musical 
and entertainment programs. 

the 
in Sacramento is 
pal Symphony Orchestra. 
of this have 
nicipal orchestras, but the 
Sacramento is complete in its 


music 
the Munici- 
Doubtless, 


Chief among develop- 


ments 
several cities size mu- 
one at 
orchestration 
and renders programs similar to those offere1 
in cities many times its population. 
Community Club Houses 

Among the outstanding features of the City 
Recreation Department which make for a 
happy citizenry, the Community Club 
Houses. These buildings are beautiful in their 
architecture, designed 


are 


for multiple uses, are 
furnished as homelike as possible consistent 
with good public service, and are open to the 
public by reservation without cost for any sort 
of social functions. The buildings are always 
under supervision, and the care taken by the 
department in quietly and effectively securing 


chaperones for the directing of parties of 








young people, has gained much favorable com. 
mendation from parents and other adults 
These buildings, which we like to think of ag 
enlarged homes or places where families ang 
friends may gather for good times, have be } 
come very popular. 

A Mountain Camp 
Sacramento 


Camp was considered a wild 
scheme at its inception, but the developed ideg 
has produced one of the most beautiful Mg. 


nicipal mountain vacation camps to be found 





THE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
anywhere. The Camp is located on the Pioneer 
’49 Road, fifteen miles from Lake Tahoe. The 
south fork of the American river, which me 
anders through the camp, the beautiful green- 
sward in front of the camp, and the rugged 
peaks beyond all make for a fine setting. 
Working on the theory of protective color-| 
stained | 


and painted to blend into the landscape; the] 


ation, all of the buildings have been 


buildings are not all stained alike, yet all sug- 











SCENE AROUND CAMP SACRAMENTO Continues 


gest that they belong to the family group. Nor 
are the buildings arranged in streets. Here 
stand two cabins between two giant pines, 
which, when personified, remind one of two 
companions returning home. There stands 
another cabin whose side walls are stained} 

to harmonize with the] 

silver fir which sur 


round it. To the right} 
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Practical Suggestions on Smoke Abatement 





An Interesting and Instructive Address Before the Citizens’ Smoke Abatement 
Conference Held Under the Auspices of the American Society of -Jechan- 
ical Engineers, St. Louis Section, and the Women’s Smoke Abate- 

ment League of St. Louis, February 5, 1926 





By O. P. Hoop, Chief Mechanical Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 





It is of interest to note that St. Louis 
is following up the Hood plan of smoke 
abatement. They have organized what 
will eventually be known as the “Citi- 
zens’ Smoke Abatement League,” which 
is enjoying the co-operation of every civic, 
engineering and industrial organization 
in the city. It is expected that ample 
funds will be raised for an intensive 
campaign for one year. Mr. Hood’s re- 
marks are reproduced with the permis- 
sion of Mr. William G. Christy, Chair- 
man of the St. Louis section of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


ANY smoke abatement movements 
M that have been started, have had a 

brief existence, have died a natural 
death, have been laid away until the same 
causes that started it in the first place recur 
and we have another smoke abatement move- 
ment. It has come to the point where we 
think we can see the several steps in this cycle 
which recurs so frequently in American and 
European cities. In every industrial city we 
begin to see the symptoms and are able some- 
what to predict the next step. It seems to 
progress something like the measles. It takes, 
it runs a course fairly well defined, you get 
over it, you forget it, but you can have it 
twice. 











Never Ending Pressure 

One characteristic of a successful smoke 
abatement is continuous, never-ending pres- 
sure. I cannot emphasize that too much. It 
has been the one thing which has been absent 
from most of vur smoke abatement efforts. 
If the amount of intermittent, unsuccessful, 
misdirected smoke abatement effort in the 
United States could have been concentrated 
and kept going, half a dozen cities would have 
been made spotless. What usually happens 
is that some good, earnest workers, perhaps 
because the weekly wash has been badly 


smudged, will get together and do something 
b 





in smoke abatement work. They will get peo- 
ple interested, and like all good Americans, 
the first effort is usually “Let’s have a law,” 
“Let’s pass an ordinance,” with the hope that 
that’ will cure the smoking. Those who get 
a little further in this cycle, always want to 
buy a smoke consumer, that indefinite some- 
thing which some think can be perched on 
top of the chimney, others think can be intro- 
duced through the fire door of the furnace, but 
at any rate is something which, once bought 
and paid for, can be expected to work without 
attention. Now, that is all a mistake. It 
is not that kind of problem. 


As far as the technical phase of it goes, the 
solution of the problem can be found. The 
more difficult part of the problem is the hu- 
man problem. One of the strange things about 
this problem is that we are rarely troubled 
with our own smoke. It is our neighbor’s 
smoke that troubles us. We are all quite 
willing to have our neighbor regulated. The 
difficulty comes, in this human problem, of 
being willing to be regulated ourselves. In 
any smoke abatement movement there always 
has been, and always will be, opposition. There 
are people who insist that it will injure bus- 
iness, and, of course, we are a very “busi- 
ness” nation. Without arguing about it, let 
us see what the net result is in places where 
some success has been achieved. The net re- 
sult has been, in almost every case, that the 
objectors have finally been converted; that 
they find when they face the real problem 
with a “I must do it” that the result is satis- 
factory. Jt has not cost so much as they 
have feared, and the cost is entirely made up 
by better performance. It is the problem, 
therefore, of the smoke abatement organiza- 
tion, whatever form it may have, to get that 
idea across to the business man. He must 
first get over his nervousness, over the feel- 
ing that this little item affecting about 2 per 
cent of his yearly costs is going to be so seri- 
ously attacked that it is going to be a serious 
thing in his business. In round numbers, the 
cost of production of power for manufacturing 
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and work of that sort is, I am told, about a 
2 per cent item, and that is one reason why 
so little attention is given it. 
Elements of a Successful Program 

What are the elements of a successful smoke 
abatement program? In picking out these ele- 
ments, I have a composite of the efforts that 
have been made in almost every city in the 
country. The first requisite is aroused pub- 
lic opinion and support. Without that it is 
practically useless for any small minority, 
any small body of people, to hope to get any- 
where with the problem. The idea can be sold 
to a community by using all sorts of organi- 
zations. The Women’s Clubs, church organi- 
zations, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
business associations and organizations of all 
kinds, can get behind such a movement and 


produce a real effect in a community. It has 
been done. 
Another necessary element is vision. This 


must be caught from those gifted people who 
are so situated that they can look beyond 
tomorrow and look at next year, the next 
decade, and what a beautiful city is to be 
twenty years hence. Instead of pounding away 
at the immediate effect one must look ahead 
twenty years. How are you going to bring 
to bear that kind of influence on a problem of 
this sort? Frankly, you do not find it in the 
large body of people. You must find it in those 
relatively few people who are willing in this 
country to devote themselves unselfishly to the 
future of our American cities. That means 
some sort of a selected committee to act as 
godfather, or more likely godmother, to a prob- 
lem of this kind—some sort of a commission, 
neither paid nor having political connections. 
It must be taken out of politics. Time and 
again have I seen efforts killed by too close 
connection with the political machine. 

I have mentioned one other factor and tried 
to drive it home, and that is continuous effort. 
I am sorry to say that the best illustration 
I have in America today of successful work 
in smoke abatement has just had a setback 
because of a new political element which could 
not quite see the use of sufficient personnel 
to continue some necessary phases of that 
work. The situation is only temporary, but 
it is one of the discouragements that must be 
met in this work. 

Another necessary element is technical abil- 
ity. I am going to tell you a little later of 
some of the things that the smoke abatement 
organization must do. It cannot sit in an of- 
fice, write letters, dictate and get results. It 
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must go into the several boiler rooms; it must 
get its hands and its face dirty; it must know 
the individuals; it must know the black map 
who is handling the shovel; it must be able 
to tell him when he is doing something wrong, 
When the inspector calls at the office to enter 
a complaint as to the management of the 
plant, he must give sound technical advice 
of a constructive nature. Mere complaint ig 
not sufficient. He must be able to tell that 
man what he should do. He must be able to 
give good advice, reasonably practical under 
the conditions, or the effort will die. 

I think I have shown enough to 
the next element of success. 
mendous amount of tact and good judgment 
on the part of the individual who heads this 
movement, to steer in an effort which is al- 
ways in trouble, for it deals with trouble, 
You must get some one who has a rather un- 


usual combination of abilities and when you | 


have that and it is successful, it must be sup- 





indicate | 
It takes a tre. | 





ported or it will be taken away from you. It | 


is rare, let me say. Already this year (and 
the year is but one month old) 
asked for three men to head movements of 
this kind. They are very scarce. They are 
difficult to find, and good ones are worth 
good salaries. One other element of success, 
and it is most important of all. That is the 
co-operation of the offenders themselves. The 
wielding of the big stick, the attempt to pull 
the law on somebody will not abate smoke. It 
must be done by a combination of the elements 
of tact, good sensible advice and demonstra- 
tion. All of this has been done in successful 
efforts. The Bureau of Mines has observed 
these efforts, and recommends a certain gen- 
eral plan. 

First, there is the commission that I men- 
tioned, of farseeing spirits in your community 
that act from unselfish motives, that father, 
or mother, the project. This commission 
should be composed of substantial and influen- 
tial citizens; people whose word is accepted 
in the community; people who are not simply 
busy uplifters, but good substantial people. 
Then there should be a board of engineers to 
act as referees in case of doubt when some 
individual feels that the smoke abatement 
man has been particularly hard on his plant 
and he just doesn’t want to come across, and 


rather doubts the soundness of the advice 
that has been given to him. There should 
then be available the advice of a board of 


engineers that are not paid, that, like your 
commission, serve because of their love for the 


I have been | 
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community and their desire to give service, and 
that board should stand back of these partic- 
ular cases as they are brought up. Then, of 
course, there must be the working organiza- 
tion depending upon the size of the community, 
a chief smoke inspector with the ability and 
tact mentioned, and the other inspectors that 
are needed. 

A Smoke Survey ’ 

The best way of making a beginning that 
we know of is what is called a “smoke survey.” 
Here is something that happens over and over 
again. An excellent effort is made, a good 
man is obtained, the matter is carried on with 
tact, it goes on for two or three years, some 
real results are obtained, but there comes a bad 
year. Something happens. There are a few 
foggy days grouped together. There is a pe- 
riod of annoying smoke specially noticeable. 
The word goes out that things are not a bit 
better than they were some years ago. When 
this happens, how are you going to prove that 
you are any better than you were four years 
ago? So long as the matter rests on opinion, 
there will come a time when all your efforts 
will be discredited. The only safeguard that 
I know of, to a successful, continual smoke 
abatement movement, it to be able to reduce 
the thing to a system of bookkeeping—some- 
thing that can be expressed in figures, in ex- 
actly the same way that your bank account is 
expressed. It must come out in figures that 
can be brought into court in order to show 
whether you are going backward or forward, 
whether this particular industry is getting 
ahead or going backward in its smoke abate- 
ment efforts. Such a survey gives figures 
which can act as insurance, paid for at the 
beginning of your efforts, to insure continued 
life. Here is another thing that happens. 
The sawmill, the laundry and foundry are 
very sure that their industries furnish only 
a small amount of smoke, that most of the 
smoke comes from the railroads, and every- 
body knows it. The railroads are quite sure 
that it is not the railroads. I was told in 
one community that, as a matter of fact, 
the industries in the center of the town did 
not supply much of the smoke; that the trouble 
was with the domestic smoke. 

When your smoke abatement man begins 
his work, where should he begin? Is it indus- 
trial smoke that is troubling you? Is it rail- 
road smoke? Is it domestic smoke? Is it 
smoke from the smelters, or some other in- 
dustry? Just as long as you are unable to 
express in figures the facts of the case you 


will have this merry-go-round of each blaming 
the other fellow for being the worst offender, 
and getting nowhere. The “smoke survey” 
would allocate the responsibility for the 
amount of smoke coming from each smoking 
chimney in the city. Figures can be obtained 
which will tell John Smith’s laundry just the 
proportion of smoke he is bringing into the 
town. When you have figures of that sort, 
and there comes ‘criticism, you will have the 
facts, and on the basis of facts you can build 
an edifice for the future. Without such facts 
the chances are the movement will stop. 


What Is Smoke? 

Now, there comes the question, “What is 
smoke?” We have in the city of Washington 
a smoke abatement law. Our Congress has 
given an edict that in the city of Washington 
there should be “no smoke.” Those who have 
been there lately will have noticed that the 
mere passing of the law has not eliminated 
smoke. This year, for instance, it is darker 
than it has ever been. The law leaves it 
for the administrator to define what smoke is, 
and that particular administrator in the 
Health Department has said that if a chimney 
does not smoke over fifteen seconds he cannot 
see it: Now, that is not in the law, but that 
is his interpretation of it. He has difficulty 
administering a law of that sort. One method 
of defining smoke is to determine how much 
light is cut off by the cloud of smoke. If, for 
instance, 20 per cent of the light is cut off, 
then it is called No. 1 smoke. If 40 per cent 
of the light is cut off it is called No. 2 smoke. 
If it is a jet black (and I saw last year in 
Pittsburgh for ten minutes at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, absolute jet black darkness), that 
would be called No. 5 smoke. Smoke can 
therefore be defined as to density. There is 
also considerable difference in quality of smoke. 
Smoke from your large power plants, high 
pressure boilers and furnaces that are pushed, 
is quite different in character when you look 
at it with a microscope and analyze it chemi- 
cally from the smoke that comes from domes- 
tic heaters and stoves. The latter kind of 
smoke is much worse on your curtains, on 
the membranes of your throat, and it is a 
good deal harder to deal with since it carries 
with it the makings of sulphuric acid. So 
there is a difference in the kind of smoke as 
well as the density. 

You will find that power plant soot carries 
relatively large amount of ash. You will find 
that soot from locomotives is made up largely 
of coke. You will find that what comes from 
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the stack of a plant where they use powdered 
coal, as seen under the microscope, shows 
some pretty coke balloons with little trans- 
parent windows which are very interesting. 
Along with the soot, there are certain gases, 
and these gases may be deleterious to vege- 
tation, and the soot and the tar predispose to 
bronchial and nasal troubles. 

When coal is heated, tar and oils and things 
of that sort are distilled from it. These par- 
ticular things are rather difficult to burn, and 
therefore the method of burning must be right. 
If you were supplied with tar to burn you 
would have difficulty in burning it on a grate, 
but there are ways of burning tar that will 
give smokeless combustion. The burning of 
coal, as you all know, is a combination of air 
or oxygen with the carbon and gases of the 
coal, and that combination is made only when 
there is sufficient temperature and when the 
gases are brought into immediate contact. 

For good combustion your must have time, 
temperature, turbulence and uniformity. We 
can group our own ideas of combustion about 
those four words. There must be time to 
complete the process of combustion before 
gases are chilled too much and carried out 
in the atmosphere. That must all take place 
in the combustion chamber of your furnace, 
and if that is too small, if there is too short 
a path from the time it is ignited until it goes 
up in the tubes, the combustion will not be 
complete, and smoke will result. The con- 
ventional size of our furnaces has been deter- 
mined pretty largely by practice with eastern 
coals. It was determined pretty largely by 
practice with anthracite coal, which is a very 
different proposition, and the whole tendency 
in engineering in late years has been towards 
larger combustion space, in order to give this 
element of time to complete the combustion. 
Return tubular boilers, which are very com- 
monly set low (I have seen them as low as 
24 inches above the grate) have too small 
combustion space for smokeless combustion. 
There must also be a certain minimum tem- 
perature or these chemical combinations will 
not take place. That is why we put firebrick 
around the furnace. We put in refractory 
arches to reflect the heat, and we make an 
effort to keep up the temperature until these 
gases have been burned. 

The element of turbulence has been most 
difficult to obtain. These three facts each 
help the others. You can sacrifice on one 
if you increase the others. You can have a 
little less turbulence if you give more time 
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and temperature. It is a very common exper. 
ience to find that more air is needed, and yet 
there is incomplete combustion. That simply 
means the gases do not have a chance to get 
together. Steam or air jets are used to pro 
duce turbulence where better means are not 
available. A great many of the devices that 
are sold and patented, furnaces with wing 
walls, are simply for the purpose of mixing 
gases so that they can make the proper combi. 
nation. Many of the ideals of good combustion 
cluster around the word “uniformity.” There 
should be a uniform fire bed, uniform supply of 
coal of uniform size, and with this a uniform 
supply of air. We violate these in most of our 
work in firing coal. Do we put coal in the 
fire in a perfectly uniform stream? No. We 
put in a dozen or twenty shovelfuls and then 
we sit down and smoke for twenty minutes, 
We are janitor, or something else, and come 
back periodically to this job of firing. That 


is far from feeding coal uniformly, and that is 
Mechanical meth. © 


one reason we have smoke. 
ods of feeding coal uniformly are a great im- 
provement, and make smokeless 
possible. 


combustion 


Mechanical Devices 


There are many firing methods that are 
bad, and there a few that are good. A really 
skilled fireman is rather hard to find, and 


when he is found he ought to be paid what he 
is worth. The general level of opinion about 
firing coal is that it is a very simple matter, 
and should be a poorly paid job. That is 
wrong. You are not going to get smoke 
abatement with people of that sort. When you 
make good firing worth while by recognizing 


skill, paying for it and making it worth while, | 
You won’t get it until you do, 


you will get it. 
There are a great many patented furnaces and 
smokeless devices. You had better call in your 
mechanical engineer and get some advice be- 
fore going too far in investment of these. Very 
often the complicated ones are not worth look- 
ing at. A furnace is a relatively simple thing, 
but it must be right. Many foolish cure-alls 
are presented to the public to cure the smoke 
evil. I can buy a fuel-saving powder. You dis- 
solve eight ounces of this in twelve quarts of 
water and sprinke it one one ton of coal and 
one ton of coal will go as far as two. It does 
not say where, what or how. You would be 
surprised to find such fuel-saving powders are 
all over the world. England, France, even sc 
entific Germany falls for them. They are made 
of common salt, potash salts and some sort of 
coloring matter. They are entirely ineffective 
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We have also devices that can be put on the fire 
door. They are peddled from house to house, 
to introduce air over the fuel bed, and I am 
sorry to say that they refer to our Bureau of 
Mines bulletins in order to prove their case, 
and these devices, too, are rarely worth look- 
ing at. They are not needed. They do not 
function as proposed. 
Experience at Salt Lake City 
I am going to give you just one illustration 
of a smoke abatement report. Some years ago 
the City of Salt Lake became anxious about its 
tourist trade. People no longer stopped at 
Salt Lake City. They said the town was too 
smoky. A survey of the kind I told you about 
was made, and the responsibility allocated for 
the smoke made. The people who had brought 
to us the complaint, and who put up the money 
pretty largely for the survey, were found to 
be the principal offenders. This survey re- 
sulted in a smoke ordinance, in the establish- 
ment of an organization, and I quote their 
fifth report. 
“The total amount of smoke produced by 
the heating and industrial plants in Salt 
Lake, exclusive of residences in 1925, was 
66 per cent of the amount produced in 
1924, 42 per cent of the amount produced 
in 1923, 27 per cent of that produced in 
1922 and 4 per cent of that produced in 
1919, which is a reduction of 96 per cent 
since the smoke abatement work started in 
1920.” 


That is the basis for my statement that it 
can be done. 

The Weather Bureau records show that dur- 
ing the five-year period of smoke abatement 
work, the number of hours of light smoke, that 
is, smoke which obscures the distant view has 
been reduced 22 per cent, also that the number 
of hours of dense smoke, that is, smoke which 
obscured the view at and behind 1,000 feet, has 
been reduced 57 per cent in this period. Our 
smoke abatement campaign during the winter 
months was made on exactly the same plan 
as that employed in the last few years—that is, 
careful instruction of firemen in the proper 
methods of handling plants under their control, 
urgent inspection of plants to see that they are 
maintained in proper conditions, and the con- 
stant inspection of plants by our inspectors. 
These instructors have the instruction of fire- 
men, and as a secondary duty they caution 
the firemen when he slips up, give him any 
assistance that may be necessary, when smoke 
occurs from breakdowns or other causes. 
Every plant possible is notified within one 





minute of the time their smoke starts that their 
plant is producing objectionable smoke. It is 
a follow-up system. The total number of in- 
spections made by this department, including 
industrial plants and private homes, was 6,672. 
Police and court prosecutions were not at- 
tempted in any case during the year. There 
were perhaps some cases where it would have 
been wisdom to resort to prosecutions. The 
number of violations recorded during the per- 
iod from October 15, to December 31, 1925, was 
329. For the same period the previous year it 
was 643, a reduction of 49 per cent. 

The report of what was done during the year 
follows: 
Permits issued for boiler and heating 


plants 962 
Certificates of approval issued ; 854 
Inspections of heating and industrial 

plants clita ; 4068 
Inspections of new resident heating 

plants ; 2308 
Locomotive firemen reported for smoke 

ordinance violations 288 
Power plants investigated in detail ‘ 8 
Plants for large changes recommended. _—s_- 83 
Calls to persuade the owner to comply 

with recommendations 151 
Plants remodeled 5 34 
Cases prosecuted in the police court _.None 
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Our Experience With ‘Plan C’ 


“Most city manager movements come as a 
result of the need of reform; they are insti- 
tuted to correct abuses; they have a definite 
objective against partisanship in administra- 
tion, which is recognized as inimical to the 
people’s interests. The change in Newburgh 
ten years ago this fall was not voted because 
of abuses. It came about as a result of a de- 
sire by our citizens to have the best possible 
system of government. Nothing Newburgh 
ever has done reflects more credit on the in- 
telligence, public spirit and patriotism of the 
residents of our community. 

“Arguments against the city manager plan 
which have been used in many cities in late 
years when the question of change has come 
up were heard in the Newburgh campaign. 
Newburgh’s experience has proved them to be 
without merit. 

“The city manager never has been an auto- 
crat; he is a faithful servant of the people. He 
has never abused his power; he knows no poli- 
tics; he has no purpose other than efficiently 
and economically to serve the municipality.” 

—Newburgh (N. Y.) News. 
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Visualizing the Local Accident Problem 





Illustrations Showing How a Statistical Analysis May Be Used to Indicate Neces- 
sary Corrective Measures 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Carroll E. Robb of the National Safety Council, Chicags 
Ill., we are enabled to present the accompanying examples of statistics as applied to th 
study of public accidents. 

The diagramming of the various factors involved in each accident may be helpful in de 
termining what conditions or practices on the part of either the motorist or the pedestriat 
should be stressed. 
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Building Codes in Cities 





A Consideration of the Needs of Smaller Cities With Respect to Building Codes 





By J. P. SoperstruM, City Manager, Rapid City, South Dakota* 


HE regulation of building in the cities 

of the United States is probably one of 

the most important and yet one of the 

most neglected and most misunderstood of 
the local government functions. 

The census of 1920 shows a listing of 1,467 
cities of the United States that have a popu- 
lation exceeding 5,000. In checking over this 
list we find that 371, or 25% of the cities have 
no building codes or regulations. In addition 
to these figures, we might add another 25% 
which already have regulations of some kind 
which are either obsolete or not enforced. 
This will leave us with half of the cities of 
the United States that do not enforce building 
regulations. 

In many of the cities, it is found that the 
codes have been adopted a great many years 
ago and are now obsolete. Many new mater- 
ials have been invented or discovered in recent 
years and these old codes do not give the 
property owner the advantage of these mod- 
ern improvements. 

Most of the building codes throughout the 
country have not been developed upon scien- 
tific data but rather upon compromises. They 
are not uniform in principle and in many cases 
involve an additional cost of construction with- 
out assuring more useful or durable buildings. 

On account of this condition, a series of in- 
vestigations has been made in the past few 
years, by a number of research committees 
of various technical organizations. Among 
these are the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington, D. C.., 
and the Committee on Construction of Build- 
ings of The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers of New York City. The reports of 
these committees may be had for the cost of 
publication. 

In checking over one report, I find the fol- 
lowing: “Investigations showed that many 
of the buildings erected where there were no 
building codes or regulations, or means of en- 
forcing them, were of such low grade con- 
struction that much of the money invested in 
new homes was wasted.” 

“Jerry Building” 

Many a prospective home builder knows just 

about what he wants in the line of a floor 


plan, but that is generally as far as his know- 
ledge goes in the construction line. He has a 
little money and will generally get the rest 
from a building and loan company and feels 
that he cannot afford to pay any fees for the 
purpose of hiring an architect. He therefore 
goes to some carpenter or builder and asks 
for a bid on the building, showing him the 
floor plan only, and probably dwelling to some 
extent upon the interior finish or color of the 
paint. Nothing is said about the quality of 
materials that will go into the actual con- 
struction of the building. Many builders in 
this day and age will bid on the job to get it 
and will figure on using material of lighter 
weight and strength than is consistent with 
good practice. As a result, the property owner 
consumes considerable more fuel in trying to 
heat the building, the walls crack, the floors 
may sag, and at times the entire structure 
may sway in a heavy wind. Yet perhaps 75% 
of these people think that they are getting an 
honest job of construction. 

The first and most important principle of a 
building code should be the protection of the 
general public as well as the individual, against 
the loss of life, limb or property caused by 
improper construction. This principle must 
be kept in mind at all times while drafting a 
new code, for human life must be placed on a 
plane higher than cost of construction in dol- 
lars and cents. To accomplish this end, the 
code must provide for proper strength to be 
provided in the foundations, walls, floors, stair- 
ways and roof. 

In many cases buildings have been built for 
one purpose and later turned into other uses 
for which the loads have not been designed. 
This has been true in cases where buildings 
have been originally built for dwellings, stores 
and buildings carrying light floor loads, and 
later converted into warehouses for heavy 
machinery or machine shops using heavy 
lathes, etc. which would call for heavier con- 
struction. In many cases, no extra steps were 
taken toward stronger construction, thus en- 
dangering the lives of those entering the struc- 
ture as well as those working therein. 

Fire Hazards 
Next in importance to the loss by improper 


*A paper delivered at the Convention of the League of South Dakota Municipalities at Huron, S. D., March 10, 1926 
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construction comes the fire hazard. Most 
cities have districts that have beén set off as 
“fire zones.” In these districts they require 
that all buildings be constructed of fireproof, 
or at least of slow-burning, material. While 
there will be considerable opposition to this 
phase of construction, more especially in the 
smaller cities, the merchant carrying a large 
stock will soon find that the rate for fire in- 
surance, when spread over a period of years 
may pay for the added cost of the better con- 
struction. 

The owner of one building may not have 
enough combustible material in his own build- 
ing to make any material difference in his own 
rate, but the type of construction will have 
considerable bearing upon the rate that the 
building of his next door neighbor may carry. 
This point brings forth the importance of 
drafting the proposed code for the purpose of 
protecting the neighborhood rather than the 
individual. 

All parts of the building should be regu- 
lated so as to have them easily accessible for 
the purpose of fighting fires. I think that 
everyone can recall several buildings that 
might be classified as fire traps for the rea- 
son that it is almost impossible for the fire- 
men to reach portions of the structure in case 
of a bad fire. Other buildings have been built 
on which the roofs are so weak and shaky 
that a fireman would risk his life in attempt- 
ing to stand on the roof to fight fires. 

In summing up the aims of a good code I 
might say that to function properly, it should 
at all times protect life and property from ac- 
cident and fire, provide sufficient strength 
without causing excessive expenditure, and be 
flexible enough to permit the use of modern 
equipment, methods and materials which have 
been tested and approved, thus giving the 
property owner any advantage that may be 
obtained thereby. 

Technical Requirements 

This section is of course the most vital of 
the code. In fact it really is the code itself. 
Many cities in the past, have made the mis- 
take of leaving this section to be compiled by 
men who are not practical builders or archi- 
tects, but nowadays the information may be 
obtained from reliable sources at very little 
expense. Both the Bureau of Standards and 
The Board of Fire Underwriters publish a 
recommended building code in which they 
cover practically every phase of building con- 
struction. This data has been gathered at 
considerable expense and trouble. It is abso- 
ultely reliable and all data given are facts 





and proved calculations compiled by many ey. 
perts and authorities. In using these books » 
a guide in drafting a new code, no membe 
of the governing body need worry as & 
whether or not the code will conform to goo 
practice. 

Care must be used in securing a new cod 
to see that it is not too comprehensive for th 
size of the city. You will find many section 
in either of the proposed codes will not appl 
to a small city. For this reason, a committe 
of architects or qualified builders should & 
appointed to go over the model code and pid 
out the portions that are applicable to you 
city. These sections should be written 
“every day English” and all technical term 
should be avoided as much as possible so that 
the many who are not builders can understanj 
the terms. 

Inspection 

The value of the building code can be rated 
only by inspection and enforcement. A mp 
nicipality may have a masterpiece and yet n@ 
attempt to enforce it. This results in the code 
itself being practically worthless. Some cop 
scientious, law abiding, property owner may 





build according to it while his neighbor wil 
not. The net result will be that the govern! 


i 


ing body will be accused of being discrimin| 


atory, which will nullify the effect of the code! 

To be able to enforce the regulations pro 
perly, the city must have a good building in 
spector who is a practical architect, builder @ 
engineer, well versed in the knowledge of 
building construction. He should have a gooé 
supply of common sense and be able to apply 
it when called upon. He must be diplomatif 
so that he may not create any more frictia 





than absolutely necessary in the proper em 
forcement of the regulations. He must be dl 
sufficient age to command the respect of botbl 
the builder and the governing body. 

To enable the code to be flexible so as t 
cover all points intended, many places mus 
be left for the inspector to use his discretion 
He may be called upon at times to make hur 
ried interpretations of various sections of th 
code. Sometimes he may be wrong, but @ 
these cases a chance must be given for an ap 
peal to the governing body. 

Any inspector is human and at times maj 
make mistakes, but in order that he may fun 
tion properly and enforce any building coé 
or set of regulations, he must have the sup 
port of the governing body. The members @ 
this body must use exceptional care that the 
do not permit friendship or politics to enté 
into the enforcement of the code. There # 
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nothing more demoralizing to any inspector 

than to have those in charge fail to back him 

up in the proper exercise of his duties. 
Permits and Fees 

It is absolutely imperative that a building 
code require a permit to be issued by the build- 
ing inspector, before the work be commenced 
upon any building. These permits ought to 
show lot, block, and addition, together with a 
description of the structure. They should also 
contain a sworn statement by the owner that 
he will abide by all rules, regulations or or- 
dinances of the city which might apply in any 
way to the construction of the building. This 
is the only way that the inspector has of 
checking up on the jobs listed, to see if the 
work is being done by the owner or contractor 
in conformance with the code. In addition to 
this permit to the owner, a large card of con- 
trasting color should be tacked in a conspicu- 
ous place on the site of the work, which will 
inform the public at large, as well as other 
public officials, that the owner is complying 
with necessary provisions. 

The methods used in arriving at the prices 
to be charged for building permits must be 
solely a matter of local regulation. Some 
cities set a minimum of five dollars for the 
first thousand dollars of cost, and one or two 
dollars for each additional thousand dollars of 
cost. In other cities where the city engineer 
acts as building inspector, the fee has been 
changed from being based upon the value, or 
cost of the construction, to a fixed fee of one 
dollar for a permit regardless of cost. It was 
found that the owner was inclined to give 
false valuation on the structure and in this 
way complete records for the assessor or for 
statistical purposes could not be kept. Some 
cities charge on the basis of cubic feet of space 
in the building. There are many arguments 
in favor of each of these methods. 

In some cities the fees taken in by the in- 
spector are his only compensation. By this 
method a closer check may be gotten on the 
valuation of the structure, as the inspector 
will usually see to it that his fee is as large as 
possible, but this arrangement does not gen- 
eally bring in enough finances to pay a good 
inspector, unless he uses this position as a 
sideline. 

In many of the larger cities, a building in- 
spector can be paid by the month, but in the 
smaller cities, where there is not a large build- 
ing program, the question of ample compen- 
sation for a good inspector is generally a hard 
problem for the ways and means committee. 

A good building code for a city is one that 





at all times protects the safety of the public, 
without sacrifice of the rights of the individual. 
It must be rigid and complete enough to ac- 
complish its purpose and yet be flexible enough 
to allow all of the privileges consistent with 
good practice. 
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Municipal Recreation in Sacramento 
(Continued from page 18) 

may take his family for two weeks at a cost 
that scarcely exceeds what it would cost to 
stay at home; where meals are served and 
mother gets a two-weeks “leave of absence” 
from the cook stove and dish-pan; where 
the children may play and wade, without dan- 
ger, and where “dad” may go out with rod 
and reel, and return with a sure catch. 

From marble tournament to the mountain 
camp; from the sand box to the symphony; 
from the little “sand-lotter” and other games 
up to the golfer; from the children’s party to 
family reunion and other social activities; 
these, and many other activities are organized 
and directed by the Recreation Department. 

An Expensive Program 

One might think that it must cost a good 
deal to carry on such a program. The reverse 
of this is true. The auditor’s records show 
that the department has only one full time 
playground worker in the field; two young 
women in the office in addition to the superin- 
tendent of the department; part time special 
instructors on the playgrounds out of school 
hours; caretakers and laborers consistent with 
the need of upkeep of grounds and playground 
properties. : 

The participating clientele of the play- 
grounds, or if considered as a private business 
—customers, amounts to many thousands, and 
the clientele which enjoys the games and 
athletic contests on the side lines, together 
with those who enjoy the symphony, municipal 
chorus, and other forms of recreation, amounts 
to tens of thousands. 
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The Best Advertisement 

“There is no ‘question that the city manage- 
ment plan is satisfactory to the people of 
Alexandria. Reduced to its last analysis, it 
means that the city that formerly had 24 
councilmen now has five, and they have the 
power to employ a manager for the various 
departments of the city, who will give his 
exclusive time to the work. The people are 
satisfied with the plan and they are eminently 
satisfied with the present city manager.”— 
Alexandria Gazette. 
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Attend Annual Convention 

Members of the Association should make 
their plans now to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Association which will be held in 
Colorado Springs, September 21, 22 and 23. 

One of the important advantages of mem- 
bership in the Association lies in the oppor- 
tunity for the members to associate for sev- 
eral days, discuss their mutual problems and 
exchange ideas and experiences. 
ber owes it to himself and his 
not to mention the 
these meetings. It 


Each mem- 
profession, 
attend 
is money well spent by 


Association, to 


any city to send a competent city manager 
to the Association convention. The last survey 
made by the showed that the 
expenses of 60 per cent of the city managers 


Association 


attending the convention were paid by their 
cities. 

Suggestions for the program should be sent 
in to President Otis, or the Executive Secre- 
tary, at once. 

We are expecting a large attendance thi 
year. 


La 
_— 





Yellowstone National Park Tour 

Plans are getting under way for the special 
car, or possibly two special cars, carrying city 
managers and their wives and friends to Yel- 
lowstone National Park, the week before the 
convention in Colorado Springs. Quite a num- 
ber of managers have already signed up fo! 
the tour. The others are urged to 
their intentions as early as possible. 


signify 


rhe Secretary will be glad to furnish any 


member with a copy of the itinerary and the 
cost of the trip from Kansas City or Chicago 
to Yellowstone National Park, Colorads 
Springs, and return. 

Mr. Edy’s Report on the Convention 

A few members have gained the erroneous 
idea that the mimeographed of the 
Grand Rapids Convention report given by Mr. 
Edy to the City Managers’ Association of 
California, were distributed by the Executive 
Secretary in his special letter of April 19th 
at Mr. Edy’s suggestion. 





copies 


We want to correct this impression, since 
we asked Mr. Edy to send us the stencils of 
this report in order that we might make 
copies to send out to all the members of the 
Association. In this report Mr. Edy gives 
some good reasons why members of the Asso- 
ciation should attend the convention. 


wi. 
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Bryan, Texas, Supports Volunteer Fire 
Department 

The citizens of Bryan, Texas, with the as- 
sistance of City Manager J. Bryan Miller, 
raised $950 with which to defray all the ex- 
penses of the volunteer fire department of 
that city to the annual state convention. 

The features of the plan whereby the money 
was raised were the selecting of the queen at 
a carnival staged by local talent and the hold- 
ing of the “Queen’s Ball.” Much civic interest 
was stimulated by these festivities. 

Any city interested in the details of this 
plan should get in touch with Mr. Miller. 


> 
_ 


Rules for Public Officials 
1. All of us, 
paid from the public treasury. 








officers and employees, are 
The PUBLIC, 
LET’S 


therefore, deserves respectful attention 


EARN OUR PAY. 


2. No service is worth while that is not 
cheerfully and courteously rendered. LET’S 
BE PATIENT AND POLITE. 

3. Efficient service requires constant har- 
mony between departments, and among all 
employees. LET’S MAKE “HARMONY” 
OUR MOTTO. 

4. No work is properly done that is not 


promptly done. Delays are costly, and pre- 


vent proper LET’S DO TODAY'S 
WORK TODAY. 

5. Orders of superior officers should be ob- 
served without Responsibility 
belongs. LET’S 
DISCIPLINE. 


service 


grumbling. 
will be placed where it 
MAINTAIN NECESSARY 
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6. These rules apply to all of us, officers 
and employees, alike. LET’S BE A UNIT 
FOR THE GOOD OF THE CITY. 

By E. P. Owen, Jacksonville, Fla. 


-™ 
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An American Makes a Discovery in 
England 

An American police chief visiting London 
to study methods of traffic control there ex- 
presses admiration and amazement at the 
success with which the “bobbies” keep things 
going in the crowded streets with a minimum 
of traffic tangles. His conclusion that the 
reason is that drivers obey directions without 
question, and have high respect for the bobby’s 
authority, probably is the correct one. He 
says he never heard any “back talk” any- 
where. 

We beg leave to submit this finding as a 
piece of the highest political philosophy. They 
have a government of talk in England just 
as we have here, but the difference between 
the two countries, and it is a difference that 
explains much in their comparative success 
with their respective experiments in democ- 
racy, is that in England the “back talk” is 
mostly confined to parliament. That is wher: 
the democratic theory presupposes it will be; 
but it holds that when the talking and back 





talking are finished there, and the law or the 


policy are finally declared to be what they 
may be, there should be no talk or back talk 
on the subject anywhere else. 


In America this theory unfortunately does 
not hold, and that fact accounts for much 
more than traffic tangles in our cities. Our 
back talk is not confined to Congress; we 
take it up where Congress leaves off and hand 
it to all the authorities from the highest down 
to the traffic cop on the corner. Our back 
talk about the laws we do not intend to obey 
drowns out our lawmaking bodies, our courts,. 
our parents, and our pulpits. We all will do 
just as we individually please, and, as a result, 
our whole civil society is in the same tangle 
as our street traffic. 


We join the American police chief in ad- 
miring the operation of English law but we 
do not share his amazement at it because we 
think the explanation is very simple. The 
American talks a lot about his liberty, but 
doesn’t know what it consists in and conse- 
quently has very little of it. The Englishman 
talks less about his liberty and has more of 
it, because he has learned what it does consist 
in. It consists in obedience to law. That 
secret will be worth a lot to America when 
it discovers it.—Kansas City Star. 


Colorado Springs, Convention City, Sept. 21, 22, 23, 1926 
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Applications for Active Membership 

All applications for active membership in 
the International City Managers’ Association 
will be listed in this column in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution. 


Mr. Oscar F. Weissgerber, City Manager, San 
Mateo, California. 

The application of Mr. Oscar F. Weissger- 
ber, City Manager of San Mateo, California, 
recommended by Mr. R. M. Dorton, City Man- 
ager of Monterey, California, and Mr. C. E. 
Hickok, City Manager of Alameda, California, 
has been received. Mr. Weissgerber was born 
in 1886, and has studied engineering, business 
methods and law. He has been engaged in 
municipal engineering for several years, hav- 
ing served as city engineer for the cities of 
Austin, Minnesota, and Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Prior to his appointment as city manager of 
San Mateo in December, 1924, he was special 
assistant to the city engineer of Berkeley, 
California. 

Mr. J. L. Franzen, General Manager, Oregon 

City, Ore. 

The application of Mr. J. L. Franzen, Gen- 
eral manager of Oregon City, Oregon, recom- 
mended by Mr. O. A. Kratz, City Manager of 
Astoria, Oregon, and Mr. John N. Edy, City 
Manager of Berkeley, Calif., has been received. 

Mr. Franzen was born in 1884 and is a grad- 
uate of the Washington State College where 
he received the degree of B. S. in Civil Engi- 
neering. After graduation, he engaged in 
engineering work and became chief engineer 
on a project of the Canada Land and Irrega- 
tion Company of Medicine Hat, Alberta. He 
has also engaged in municipal engineering 
work and has been General Manager of Ore- 
gon City since May, 1925. 


= 
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New Associate Members 
Mr. A. E. Stockburger, City Manager, South 
Pasadena, California 
Mr. Stockburger was born in 1888 and is a 
graduate of the University of Arkansas, where 
he received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Municipal Engineering. 





For several years 
he engaged in business for himself, and was 
city councilman, mayor and 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas. He was appointed 
city manager of South Pasadena in the fall 
of 1925. 


police judge at 


Mr. John F. Pierce, Borough Manager, Spring- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Pierce was appointed borough manager 
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of Springdale on January 20, 1926. 
born in 1897. 
works engineering and has been connecte 
with the well-known firm of Metcalf & Eddy, 
Mr. Pierce was formerly identified with the 
American Waterworks Association. 


He wa 
He has been engaged in water 


Mr. Theodore F. Kessler, City Manager, Es. 
canaba, Michigan 

Mr. Kessler was born in 1884 and attended 
Michigan State College. Following this he 
engaged in resident 


engineering and was 


engineer of the Escanaba Paper Company 
from 1919 until 1922. Since 1922 he has 


been city engineer and assistant city manager 
to Fred R. Harris. He appointed as 
Mr. Harris’ successor on April 15. 


i. 
— 


was 





New Subscribers to the Association 
Mr. C. P. Herbert, Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Athletic Club Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. C. L. Murphy, City Clerk, Winslow, 
Ariz. - 2 
Mr. John Revell, 509 E. High Street, Jeffer- | 
son City, Mo. i 
Mr. Owen M. Frederick, U. S. Engineering | 
Office, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 





Mr. Edward W. Bemis, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. R. E. Borrowman, Assistant Director, 


Department of Public Works, St. Petersburg, 
Carteret Industrial 


N. J. 
During the month of May, fifty-eight new 


Association, Carteret, 








subscriptions to CITY MANAGER MAGA-} 
ZINE were received. 
+ ' 

Niagara Falls Financial Report 

Mr. Emmett E. Clancy, City Assessor ot | 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., calls our attention to 
an error occurring in CITY MANAGER MAG- 
AZINE for May, 1925. This news item stated 
that the total assessed valuation in 
$121,700,166 and that the total tax rate was 
$10.64 per $1,000 as compared with $10.30 for 
1924. These figures are incomplete and might 
cause an erroneous impression. 


1925 was 


We are glad 
to print the complete and corrected figures as 


supplied by Mr. Clancy showing the situation | 


for 1924 and 1925. 
Assessed Value —School 1924 1925 
Tax Roll $113,661,150.00 $121,710,766.0 
Sch. Tax Rate per $1,000 10.30 10.64 
Assessed Va!lue—General 
Tax Roll 113,578,8 0 121,625,236. 
Gen. Tax Rate per £1,000 10.23 9.26 
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Municipales 


Published Monthly by The International Federation of Local Government 
Associations at its American Headquarters 


Dreector, AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS... 
Eprros...... 


J 0hn G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas. 


severe JOHN F. Wittmort, General Municipal Secretariat, Lawrence, Kansas. 


The International Municipal Digest is a synopsis of worthwhile books, reports and articles dealing with local 


mt and administration; also briefs of important local government news items. 
association and co-operation of local government authorities throughout the world. 
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f The International Federation of Local Government Associations are: 
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The Public Service in Germany 





By W. Korner, Magistratsrat, Berlin, Germany 








This is the last of three articles dealing 
with present day government administra- 
tion in Germany. 











are citizens who work in independent po- 

sitions of trade, beside the professional 
officials who have had special preparation for 
their administrative duties. 


|: all German city administrations there 


Some Positions Open to All 

Such a special training is not demanded 
by law for the leaders even of the largest 
German cities or for the elective leading of- 
ficers of individual branches of administra- 
tion. Nothing is demanded of them except 
German citizenship and the absence of dis- 
honoring punishments. For the eastern prov- 


inces of Prussia, there is the unimportant 
further regulation that keepers of saloons and 
inns cannot be mayors. Furthermore, the 
mayors and the other paid members of the 
city administration need not even be citi- 
zens of the community which elects them. Va- 
cant positions are announced publicly for 
competition before the election; the coming 
election and the qualifications are announced 
in the newspapers, and applications for the 
place received. The applications are consid- 
ered by a special commission, and a certain 
number of applicants are proposed to the as- 
sembly of city representatives for election. 
But the bodies of representatives are not hin- 
dered from choosing without a public an- 
nouncement of the vacancy, persons who have 
become well known to them by their work 
for the community. 
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Thus, this system permits the cities to 
choose between well-trained professional ad- 
ministrators on the one hand and politicians 
on the other hand for their leading offices. 
But there are a number of regulations which 
indirectly have a certain influence on the 
choice of mayors in favor of professional ad- 
ministrators.. In most of the states the elec- 
tion of a mayor must be approved by the 
state. This right of approval or veto has re- 
cently been used by the state in order to se- 
cure a sufficient number of professional ad- 
ministrators and to prevent the predomin- 
ance of politicians. Besides, there is in most 
of the states a preference for professional 
lawyers: in my first article I have mentioned 
that all larger cities in Prussia (with a pop- 
ulation of more than 25,000) are entitled to 
fill the positions of lawyers in the lowest ad- 
ministrative court of justice (“Stadtauss- 
chuss”) with leading officials of the commun- 
ity. As such an ability is gained only by a 
long graduate university study and a long 
law practice as well as long experience in city 
administration, the participation of prac- 
ticed lawyers in the administration of all 
larger cities is indirectly secured. 

Professional Training 

Before the war, nearly all mayors and lord 
mayors of the German cities were registered 
lawyers with a university graduate education 
and long experience in city administration. 
Today this development is restricted by pol- 
itics in the city administrations; in recent 
years some large cities have elected unprofes- 
sional officers, mostly parliamentarians, for 
lord mayors. Still, even today, lawyers pre- 
dominate by far in the management of the 
large cities. Beside the mayor there is in 
every city in the administrative body one or 
more lawyers, some architects with a gradu- 
ate university education, a physician, a pro- 
fessional schoelman, sometimes even a vrofes- 
sional forester. The lawyers enter the admin- 
instrative service of the community after 
their state lawyer’s examination. They be- 
gin their career as assistants to the leading 
elective officers, study the administration of 
their community and after sufficient prepar- 
ation secure a position for life. When they 
apply for a position as a community leader, 
they enter competition with other professions: 
national economists, editors, leaders of trade 
unions. The same holds true for the city 
physicians, schoolmen and technicians. A fin- 
ished preparation for the career of a city 
official and the passing of certain prescribed 


examinations are the rule. 
of this kind usually lasts to the thirtieth 
year. Before this age, the entrance into city 
administration for persons with a university 
education is rare. 
Conditions in Smaller Cities 

Smaller cities (the limit is a population of 
10,000 inhabitants) usually choose their lead. 
ing officers from the officers of the city. For 
these, no university graduate education jg 
demanded, but at least a schooling equal t 
a finished college education. At the age of 18 
to 20, beginners of this career enter the pub. 
lic service and here acquire practical knowl 
edge of city business by a number of years 
of practical experience. At the end of these 
preparatory years they usually pass some 
examinations. Their salaries are smaller 
than those of the university graduates, but 
in recent years such differences are mn 
longer very strict; for really able men of this 
class, the possibility of securing salaries 
equal to those of university graduates exists. 
These officials form the largest number of 
applicants for the positions of mayor or lead- 
ing officer in the smaller cities. The depart- 
ments of health, school and building, which 
in the larger cities are in the hands of grad- 
uate specialists, are taken care of in the 
smaller cities by professional men who get 
these positions by a special call or by unpaid 
honorary members of the city administration, 
In all the branches of administration there is 
a sufficient number of unpaid honorary mem- 
bers who take care of business affairs. 

The period of activity is at the utmost 12 
years for all elective city officers. 

Professional Organizations 

The principal organization of the chief of- 
ficials of German cities is the “Berufsverein 
der héheren Beamten Deutschlands” (Ber- 
lin Charlottenburg, Schillerstrasse, 124), 
which represents the interests of not only the 
mayors but of all leading professional com- 
munity officers. Besides this organization, 
there is another organization of the mayors of 


The preparation 


medium sized and smaller cities, the “Deut- 
scher Biirgermeisterbund” (Berlin W. 9, 
Potsdamerstrasse 22a). Both organizations 


take care of the professional and the economic 
affairs of their new members. The material 
affairs of common city politics and the scien- 
tific co-operation of the city administrations 
are taken care of by special organizations 
to which, of course, the members of the two 
mentioned organizations may belong, too 
These special organizations are: 
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1. Der Deutsche Staédtetag (Berlin N. W. 
40, Alsenstrasse 7). Its members are the 
administrators of the largest German cities, 
972 in all, with 23 million inhabitants. Its 
field of work is the collection of the material 
about all important questions of communal 
life, and the representation of the interests 
of the cities against the public and the central 


poards of the Republic and the parliament 
(Reichstag.) 

2. Der Reichsstadtebund Berlin W. 9, 
Potsdamerstrasse 22a). It represents 1280 


medium sized and smaller cities and takes care 
of their interests in a way similar to that of 
the Staedtetag. 

Of course, all German bodies of self govern- 
ment, including country communities, coun- 
ties, and provinces, have common represen- 
tations, comprising usually the whole of the 
Republic. Beside the national organization of 
the cities, there exist similar organizations for 
the individual states. 

The scientific co-operation is taken care of 
by a large number of professional organiza- 
tions. For the scientific study of communal 
affairs, the leading organization is the “Verein 
fir Kommunalwissenschaft und Kommunal- 
politik” (Berlin-Friedenau, Hertelstrasse 5). 


The French Union of Cities Increases 
Its Membership During 1925 


The year 1925 has been a year of great suc- 
cess for the Union of Cities, which counts 
today among the new large member cities; 
Lyons, second city of France; Lisle, capital of 
the north; Toulouse; Roubaix; Rheims and the 
cities near Paris, Orleans, Versailles and 
Chartres. 


The Third International Congress of cities 
was very interesting and helpful because of 
the relationships established between the large 
cities and the rural communities, and from the 
economic and social viewpoint of particular 
administrative interests: For instance, Charle- 
ville, a commercial and industrial city; St. 
Quentin, industrial city for textiles; Chateau 
Thierry, a heroic memory; Tulle, also an in- 
dustrial city; Canore, agriculture; Noisy-le- 
See, port of Paris. 

Cities from all parts of France have been 
added to this organization which proves the 
cordiality with which the Union of Cities is 
welcomed in the municipal centers and the use- 
fulness of the work undertaken. French mu- 
nicipalities have thus founded a powerful or- 
ganization, ready to render service. 





CROSSING OF Two SuPER HIGHWAYS 


The accompanying illustration shows the plan for effecting the crossing of two super highways as proposed at 


Detroit, Michigan. 
These super highways will be 204 feet in width. 


In the center will be four lines of rapid transit tracks pro- 


viding express and local service, occupying a space 84 feet wide. 


On both sides of the central rail right of way are 
are for express traffic and are carried over cross roads as shown. 


flanked by the sidewalks. 
vehicle traffic. 
Where two of thes« 


or ordinary street level 


twin motor vehicle roads. The roads next to the rails 


The outer roads are for local traffic and are 


The motor roads are each 20 feet wide so that 80 feet of roadway is provided for motor 


proposed Super Highways intersect, there will be three levels of which the intermediate 
will be for pedestrian and local vehicular traffic only. All through 
transportation will be above or below the normal street Jevel at this intersection. 


vehicles and all rail 
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Digest of Local Government Literature 





The Business Administration of a City School 
System. By Harry Pearse Smith. Published 
by Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
1925. Pp. 129. Price $1.50. 

The problem considered in this book may be 


stated thus: Shall the administration of a 
city school system be unified in one chief 
executive officer or should there be two co- 
ordinate departments separating the adminis- 
tration of business activities from that of in- 
struction? The-former is called “unit con- 
trol” while the latter is termed “multiple 
control.” By means of a fairly comprehensive 
survey including a personal visit to 25 large 
eastern cities in order to observe business pro- 
cedure incidental to the work of education, 
such as budgeting, accounting, purchasing and 
storing of supplies, maintenance of property, 
etc., the author arrives at the conclusion that 
no striking difference can be discerned be- 
tween cities operating under the unit system 
and those where multiple control is in effect. 

There follows an interesting analysis of 
school costs in 97 of 116 cities above 30,000 
population which can be identified as either 
“unit” or “multiple.” On the basis of the 
facts discussed, the author concludes that the 
multiple system with its boasted “business 
manager to take care of the business end of 
things” fails to show any 
over the unit system. 

Of even more interest and significance is 
the study of the administrative relations ex- 
isting in “multiple” cities between the super- 
intendent who is the intellectual leader and 
the business maanger. As might be expected, 
this division of administrative powers between 
two authorities who are co-ordinate rather 
than subordinate gives rise to rivalry and 
aisharmony. Exceptions occur only where one 
or both positions are filled by men possessed 
of unusual resources of personality. Since 
no perceptible difference between administra- 
tive efficiency or economy is noted between 
the two types, the author urges a unified type 
of control by constituting the superintendent 
of schools the chief administrative officer, as 
well as the educational director. He cites 
the success of the City Manager Plan as proof 
of the efficacy of this arrangement. The re- 


marked economy 








search work on which this book is based is both 
thorough and painstaking and the conclusions 
reached the by the author undoubtedly will 
have no little bearing on the trend of educa- 
tional organization. The proposed solution 
would seem to be a step in the right direction, 








The Municipal Index, 1926. Edited by Harold 
Buttenheim. The American City Magazine, 
New York City. Pp. 599. Price $4.00. 
Although it is only in its third year of 

publication, the Index has gained a promi- 
nent place in the library of many forward- 
looking men in city positions. A multitude 
of subjects of importance in municipal affairs 
is covered and opportunities for the forming 
of contacts with governmental and private 
organizations which will aid in increasing the 
officials’ efficiency are offered. 

The twenty sections into which the book is 
divided include an atlas, containing a map of 
each state and a list of cities with the esti- 
mates of their population for 1925, data on 
municipal ownership in all cities of over 5,000 
population, municipal aids from governmental 
sources, and a section for each major city 
activity; collection and disposal of refuse, 
parks and playgrounds, power plants, sewers, 
streets, paving and lighting, traffic, and water 
supply. 

Manufacturers and agents numbering sev- 
eral hundred offer their wares in the Index, 
which will make it valuable to the purchasers, 
as well as to those more interested in other 
lines of governmental activity. 

Many features which have not appeared 
in the two previous issues are included, as well 
as extensive bibliographies on the subjects of 
interest in this field. 


CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 
Industrial Reforestation. 
turers’ 


National Lumber 
Association, Washington, D. C. 8& pp 

Women in Oklahoma Industries. A study of hours, 
wages and working conditions U. S. Dep't of Labor. 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 49. 


Manufae- 


118 pp 

Bond and Tax Proposition to Be Voted Upon April 
13, 1926. Statements to the voters of Chicago and of 
Cook County, by the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, 
315 Plymouth Court, Harris D. Keeler, Director. pp. 2% 
Spring- 
R. M. Wilcomb, 


22 pp. 


Annual Report of the Village Corporation. 
field, Vt. Year ending March 6, 1926. 
Municipal Manager and Treasurer. 
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News Notes 


To endow factories with proper smoke con- 
sumers to prevent the smoke nuisances Mr. 
Morizet, general councilor, mayor of Boulogne- 
sur-Seine, has had voted by the general coun- 
cil of the Seine a grant of 10,000 franes, which 
will be put at the disposition of the national 
Office of Investigation and Inventions to or- 
ganize a conference. 


The municipal council of Clermont-Ferrand 
has voted a grant of 15,000 francs for the 
creation of a professorship of hydrology at 
the School of Medicine in that city. 


The mayors of the Cantons of St. Claude, le 
Bouchoux and Noirans (Jura Alps) are in ac- 
cord with the proposed creation of an interna- 
tional dispensary of social hygiene. Its func- 
tion is assured by the vote in. each town of a 
subvention of 0.50 francs per .person. 


The Town Council of Brussels has recorded 
that the last receipts and expenditures of the 
gas tax have left a balance of six millions. A 
councilor has made the observation that the 
balance would be higher if the organization 
of the rate was more methodical. 


A proposal to form a Fire Board at Welling- 
ton, N. Z., is to be placed before the taxpayers. 
The fire brigade is at present controlled by the 
city council and it is considered that the de- 
partment could be administered more econom- 
ically and more efficiently under a fire board. 
This theory is not substantiated by experience 
in America. 


The Gisborne, N. Z., municipal tramways 
during the past fifteen years have lost £44,191. 
A movement is on foot to scrap the obsolete 
equipment with which the system has been 
working. 


A new court having jurisdiction over all 
misdemeanors and civil cases involving less 
than $1,000 has, been set up by Los Angeles in 
place of the police and justice courts. 


A provincial ordinance has recently auth- 
orized the payment of municipal councillors and 
the direct election of the mayor by the elec- 
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tors and not by the municipal council. The 
cities of Transvaal are not opposed to applying 
these new rulings. 

The “Town Council” of Johannesburg has 
decided that the council commissioners would 
be rewarded, but two councilors have refused 
to accept their first pay check. Potchefstroom 
and Volkrust have made similar declarations 
to Johannesburg’s as to the principal of re- 
ward. 


As an offset, Johannesburg and Pretoria re- 
fused to elect the mayor by popular vote. The 
innovation is going to be tried at Brakpan, 
but the experience will be expensive, as more 
than three different parties will present can- 
didates. 

The Municipal Council of Belfort has just 
decided to augment birth prizes by giving the 
sum of 300 francs for the third child and a 
sum of 100 francs for each child after the 
third. 





>. 
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Direct Labor Results 


(From the “Local Government News,” London) 


The advantages of Direct Labor in munic- 
ipal enterprise are again clearly set forth in 
the recent facts and figures we reproduce be- 
low. 

Direct labor in Manchester. There was a 
saving of £13,580, or £50 per house, on the 
first 268 houses built by Direct Labor as com- 
pared with the lowest contract prices for 
houses of the same type. Not only that, but 
the quality of the work was such that in 1925, 
several years since most of the houses were 
erected, the cost of repairs on the houses built 
by direct labor amounted to an average of 
£1 10s. 2d. per house as compared with £2 0s. 
2d. for houses built by private contractors. 

Birmingham Education Committee, by di- 
rect labor, painted Watville School for £558, 
a saving of £137 when compared with the low- 
est tender. 

Hackney Borough Council carried out 9,649 
yards of trenching and cable laying for £3,781; 
the lowest contract price was £7,686. 

At Swansea, in 1922-23, houses were built 
by direct labor at £419, as compared with £476 
by contract. 

At Tynemouth twenty-three houses were 


built by direct labor for £784—<contract price 
£884. 


West Hartlepool saved from £220 to £290 
per house by direct labor, and Salisbury 
saved £88 per house. 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 
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England 
affairs in 


ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY 
The institutions for the 
England have grown gradually 
fashion. This has led to a 


conduct of public 


and in a _ piecemeal 


difference in the public 


regard of administration. The author has a_ very 
thorough and philosophical discussion of the relation 
between the administrative official and the  policy- 
forming authority. He gives the essentials of demo- 


cratic control as two-—determination of policy and judg- 
ment of results, and he believes that good administration 
depends in a large upon the firm control of 
policy and the clear judgment of results by the policy- 
forming authority, while the expert is left to carry out 
the details of the administration which call for technical 
knowledge and skill. The technique of democratic ad- 
ministration needs to be developed. This technique must 
include two items, a statement by the expert of 


the probable effects 


measure 


clear 


of alternative policies and a clear 


statement in readily comparable terms of the active 
results of relative spheres of administration. ‘“‘The Of- 
ficial and His Authority.” I. G. Gibbon, C. B. E., 
D. Se. Public Administration, London, April, 1926. 


Vol. 4, No. 2. pp. 81-94. 


STATE REORGANIZATION 
The state of New York has a 
tigating reorganization of the 
consist of sixty-one member of wide experience in public 
cabinet 


United States 


commission now inves- 


state departments. It 


including four former governors and 


diplomats, statesmen, 


affairs 
officers, 
business men. Reports have been issue on the executive 
budget and departmental changes. This articles fives 
the personnel of the committees and a summary of the 


jurists, educators and 


suggestions for departmental changes. “State Reor- 

ganization.”” The Searchlight, New York. April, 1926. 

Vol. 16, No. 1. pp. 9-11. 

CIVIL SERVICE England 
The author gives the history of the civil service and 

states that the first reform is contained in the 45th 

clause of Magna Charta which lays down that no one 


shall be appointed as justice, constable or sheriff unless 
he knows the law of the land. This is the first recorded 
realization of the technical 
This depth of 
the author has which 
article amply displays. “The 
Origin and Development of the Civil Service.” G. H. 
Stuart Bunning, O. B. E., J. P. Public 
London. April, 1926. Vol. 4, No. 2. pp. 
OFFICE EFFICIENCY United 
Engineers as a class ordinarily fail to carry 
their efficiency from the field the office 
This article for engineers explains the need for 
records, a method of filing blue and maps, 
gives a simple explanation of double and entry 
bookkeeping. “Improving Your Office System for Good 
Will and Efficiency.” J. B. Johnson, Research Staff, 
LaSalle Extension University. Professional Engineer- 
ing, Chicago. May, 1926. Vol. 10, No. 5. pp. 13-16. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


necessity of 
shows the 
carried 


instance of the 


qualification. one instance 


research which on and 


the remainder of the 


Administration, 
113-126. 
States 
over 
routine 
office 
and 


into 


prints 
single 


United States 


While most of us know that proportional rep- 
resentation will work, very few know the details 
of the elections. The Proportional Representation 


League in this manual gives the directions to voters, 


method of bringing about nominations, and methods of 





counting ballots. “Suggestions for Conducting 


Demo. 


station Elections by the Hare System of Proportion 


Representation.” Proportional Representation League 
Philadelphia. April, 1926. 4rd series, No. 78 pp. 6 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT Frang 


This article deals more specifically with structure and 
interrelationships of the France 
Electricity is becoming more and more important in the 


communes in rural 


rural districts of France and some of the commung 


distribute ele. 
important and 

“Local Gow 
Electricity Sup 


are forming syndicates to produce and 
tricity. Rura] water 
are becoming the objects of group effort 
Rural Water and 
Surveyor and Municipal and 


April 23, 1926. Vol. 69, No 


supplies are also 
ernment in France 
plies.”” The 
neer, London. 


County Engi. 


1788. p. 435, 











II. Public Finance 











MUNICIPAL FINANCE England 

This is the fourth of a series of articles on the finane 
with roads and 
maintenance, bridges, public 
that the cost of maintenance of all 
deal 


ing of municipal services, and deals 


streets, cleansing, and 


lighting. It shows 
these things has 
A great 
British Isles. 
Surveyor and 
April 30, 1926. 


since pre-war days, 
many statistics are given for in the 
“The Finance of Municipal Services.” The 
County London, 
1789. pp. 


risen a great 
local areas 


Engineer, 
449-50. 


Municipal and 
Vol. 69, No. 
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PURCHASING SYSTEM, MUNICIPAL United States 
The second of a series of articles on accounting and 
business municipalities. “A Purchasing 
System for Municipalities,” Lloyd Morey, C. P. A., Stat- 
istician, Illinois Municipal Urbana, Illinois. 
Illinois Municipal Review, Vol. 5, No. 1. pp. 212-214. 
March, 1926. 
TAX RATE BOOK United States 
The 1926 tax rate book for the municipalities of Min- 
nesota, including city and village tax rates, school tax 
rates and population index of the cities of Minnesota. 
This is one of the most comprehensive publications of 
its kind published in this country. The League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. April, 
1926. pp. 63. Price $1.00. 
[INDIANA PLAN United States 
Arguments for and against the Indiana Plan for tax 
and debt regulation for the municipalities and other 
subdivisions in the of Minnesota. A _ proposal 
favoring adopting of Indiana Plan by H. G. Benton, 
Secretary, Minnesota Real Estate Board, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. A protest against the adoption of the In- 
diana Plan by Minnesota by George M. Link, Executive 
Secretary, Board of Estimate and Taxation, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Vol. 11, No. 5. pp. 246-251. 


procedure for 


Review, 


state 


III.Public Safety 





FIRE ALARM SIGNALING General 
In smaller towns the selection of fire fighting equip- 
ment is often delegated to councilmen and fire chiefs 
who have had no experience on which to base their 
judgment. The author enumerates several items which 
are necessary in deciding upon new or additional equip- 
ment. The advantages of motorized apparatus, chemical 
engines, fire fighting with water, hose carrying ap- 
paratus, combination cars, pumping and ladder equip- 
ment and the care of equipment are covered. 
Care and Operation of Fire Fighting Equipment.” 
Harry J. Corcoran, Chief Engineer, lowa Fire Service 
Bureau, Des Moines, Iowa. Municipal and County En- 
April, 1926. Vol. 70, No. 4. 


“Selection, 


gineering, Indianapolis. 
pp. 209-216. 


FIRE ALARM SIGNALING 


A series of articles which will cover the construction, 


Genera! 


maintenance, design and repair of municipal fire alarm 


signaling systems begins with this article which dis- 
cusses the location, installation and maintenance of 
overhead circuits. Three sketches showing the most 
approved practice are given. ‘“‘Modern Fire Alarm Sig- 
naling.” E. E. Keirstead, E. E. Fire Engineering, 
New York. May 10, 1926: ‘Vol. 79, No. 9. pp. 449-450. 
TRAFFIC CONTROL United States 
The era of traffic control by individual signals has 
passed. Traffic must be controlled, not only by the 


regulation of its movemert at certain points, but by a 
co-ordinated over large areas. 
in Washington, the tower system 
in New York, the synchronized traffic control in Chicago 
and parking problem are discussed. “Metropolitan Traf- 
fic Control.” Harold M. Lewis, Executive Engineer, 


system of control Syn- 


chronized light control 


Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. Roads 
and Streets, Chicago. May 5, 1926. Vol. 65, No. 5. 
pp. 277-282. 4 diagrams. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Fire waste in 


United States 
the careless use of 
matches, cigars and cigarettes is rapidly increasing In 


America due to 


1924, these items alone accounted for over $30,000,000 
worth of property damage. Eight illustrations of fires 
caused by smokers are given, as well as a graphic repre- 
sentation of the number of cigarettes and cigars con- 
sumed in the United States in a single year. “Where 
There's a Smoker, There May Be Fire.” Safeguarding 
America Against Fire. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York. April 1926. Vol. 5, No. 4. pp. 1-8. 


IV.Public Welfare 





ZONING United States 
The supreme court of Illinois recently declared the 
zoning enabling acts of 1921 and 1923 constitutional. 
Thirty-six Illinois municipalities have zoned, relying 
upon the supreme court to uphold these acts. The 
text of the decision is given. “Zoning Held Constitu- 
tional in Illinois." Newman F. Baker, Graduate Fel- 
low, University of Chicago Law School, National Mu- 
nical Review, New York. March, 1926. Vol. 15, No. 3. 
pp. 145-147. 
CITY PLANNING General 
There are two methods of procedure in securing bet- 
ter economic and living conditions in local areas. One 
of these is to improve existing cities; the other is to 
build new communities. The latter are usually known 
as satellite towns because of a location around the 
periphery of established cities. Definition of terms and 
a list of the requirements of the new town or city are 


given. “New Towns vs. Existing Cities." John Nolen, 
City Planning, Boston. April, 1926. Vol. 2, No. 2. 
pp. 69-78. One map. 

CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING United States 


City planning shows a great gain for the year 1925. 
According to this compilation and survey, the activities 
of city and regional planning boards and commissions 
for the United States for the year 1925 have shown a 
tremendous increase. The total number of municipali- 
ties now zoned is 422, and great many surveys are 
now in progress with a view to determining the possibil- 
ities of traffic control, recreation, and unbuilt areas. 
Ten photographs and plans of improving developments 
are included. “Survey of City and Regional Planning 
in the United States, 1925." Theodora Kimball Hub- 
bard, Honorary Librarian, American City Planning In- 
stitute. City Planning, Annual Survey Number, Boston. 
April, 1926. Vol. 2, No. 2. pp. 87-116. 


CITY PLANNING 

This symposium contains the following articles: ““The 
Cincinnati City Plan is Now a Law”; “The Ohio Sta- 
tute”; “Advisory Powers and Public Co-operation”; “The 
Importance of the Qualified Consultant”; “The Scope of 
Planning Commissions”; “Planning Powers in Massachu- 
setts” and “In Pennsylvania”; “Indiana Bureau of City 
Planning”; “Extent of Powers of Planning Boards, Ad- 
visory, Legislative, Administrative.”” City Planning, An- 


United States 


nual Survey Number, Boston. April, 1926. Vol. 2, 
No. 2. pp. 117-126. 
REGIONAL PLANNING England 


This is an interesting and highly plausible attempt to 
lay out the lines upon which the planning of the future 
development of London should proceed. It deals with 
suburban and central London with the items in the 
regional planning program which will last over a period 


of 100 years. “London, One Hundred Years Hence.” 
G. Topham Forrest, F. R. I. B. A., Public Administra- 
tion, London. April, 1926. Vol. 4, No. 2. pp. 156-174. 
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SOCIAL COMMUNITY WORK 

Social planning in the community of 
of the most important 
it comprises more 


Austria 
Donawitz, one 
industrial localities of Austria; 
20,000 inhabitants and 674 
houses. The work of organized social planning has been 


than 


subdivided into six groups: (1) Maternity work, (2) 
Nourishment of children up to six years, (3) School in- 
vestigation, (4) Protection of youths 
entation, control, placing in sanitariums and conva- 
lescent hospitals, etc) ; (5) fight against tuberculosis; (6) 
Fight against sex disease; the “Germeinde Zeitung” ex- 
plains the work accomplished by the town of Donawitz 
in each of these fields; thanks above all to the work of 
doctors and personnel and in spite of the 
absence of aid from the government and the province 
and in spite of public ignorance. 
on the favorable results obtained. 


(professional ori- 


competent 


Statistics are given 
The efforts of Dona- 
witz would be encouraged by the existence of a federal 


law on investigation and by the co-operation of many 
towns. “Die Fuersorgetaetigkeit der Gemeinde Dona- 
witz.” Wien, O6csterreichische Gemeinde-Zeitung, No- 


vember 15, 1925. pp. 854-864. 
SCHOOL DOCTORS 

A system of 
lower Seine. As 
initiative of the 
schools has 


Lower Seine, France 
inspection of schools in the 
many other services are left to the 
mayors, the medical 
with the 


almost 


medical 


inspection of 


been, exception of some large 


cities, established nowhere. An inquiry about 
to be directed by the hygienic service of the lower Seine, 
has followed a of March 8, 1924, 


minister of hygiene, notably the creation of departmental! 


circular from the 
services to assure the medical inspection of schools in 
towns which would not willingly organize it themselves 
The great majority of municipalities was favorable to 
this overture. Finally, they gave a report of the sani- 

which the 


schools must satisfy. The clinics 


tary necessities medical inspection of the 
would be effected in 
38 schools by a departmental doctor It has been shown 
that the inspection must be carried on for the heaith- 
fulness of pupils, teachers and persons living with them, 
the healthfulness of local scholars and observation of 
What must be done: (1) The in- 


vestigation of the physical 


school hygiene rules 
condition of children, con- 


fined to doctors not having a clinic, and raising che 


public office of social hygiene and the inspection depart- 
ment of the hygiene service; (2) The individual exami- 


ation of children, in case of epidemics or of epidsmic 


manifestations, confined to 


practicing doctors in the 
locality. Dr. Ott, department inspector of the Hygiene 
Service. Paris, Revue d'’Hygiene. September » 1925, 
No. 9. pp. 788-803 
PUBLIC HEALTH PUBLICITY Belgium 


What must a public health museum be? To establish 
a museum having for its aim the introduction of large 
groups to the hygienic problems is not an easy thing. 
If the work is successful, one must present to the public 
what they can understand, but still the observance of 
this rule necessitates the knowledge which will educate 
them, as much from the point of view of its general 
formation as from conditions of living and manners 
The museum must be made for the public and not the 
public for the museum. Such are the ideas which are 
controlled at the institution of the hygienic museum of 
Hainsut Mons, and which has 
fully justified the grant given by the authorities. Mr 
Herman, Doctor, of Mons, Belgium. Paris Revue d’Hy. 
giene, July, 1925. No. 9, pp. 605-613, 2 ill. 


(Belgium) situated at 


PUBLIC HEALTH Switzerland 
Report of the federal public health service on its 
operations in 1924. The hygienic situation of Switzer. 


land in 1924 has been number of 
eases of smallpox and other mild cases shown in 1924 
is decreased to 1,274 against 2,145 in 1923. The other 
diseases are equally on the decrease The attention of 
the canton governments has 
sity of 


satisfactory The 


been called to the neces. 


measures preventing the abusive consumption 
of iodine preparations for goiter A law on narcotics 
was voted in June, 1924. The government makes avail- 
able a grant of one and one-fourth million to be dis. 
tributed among the anti-tuberculosis workers. 
Bulletin du Service Federal de |'Hygiene 


cember 5, 


Gerne, 
~ublique, De 
1925. No. 48, supplement, 17 pp 
LAND POLICY 


Practical considerations in 


Germany 


regard to land reform. 

The author sets forth the constant legal! error in treat- 
ing land in the same manner as other things susceptible 
of over-value showing the difficulties which result from 
it, especially for citizens and administrators. He explains 
how the land policy of the communities and its legal 
basis constitute a powerful force against land specula- 
tion and its consequences. Some practical examples of 
German cities The author 


Erbbaurecht 


land policy from a list of 


especially treats of (right of hereditary 
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area) and of the right of expropriation, as well as the 
jmportance of legislation on the Rentengueter and living 
quarters. The author insists on the necessity of legally 
putting credits at the disposition of cities and permit- 
ting the government to install a sane land economy and 


sane colonization. Allwang, Stadtbaurat, Hof. “Bei- 
spiele bodemreformerischen Wirkens.”’ Berlin, Tach- 
nisches Gemaindeblatt, Feb. 20, 1925. No. 22, pp. 
273-278. 


LAND POLICY Norway 
Land Policy.—Criticism of the land policy of the old 
legislatures of Oslo. The importance of large commu- 
nity property sold during many generations which King 
Christian IV has the city. What still 
cannot be entered in the account for enlarging the city. 
The author treats of buildings and says that the special 
task of the community consists in tearing down huts and 
hovels and replacing them by work houses or lodgings 
for numerous families. Chr. Gierloff. Norwege, Bolig 
og Bygg, 1925. Nos. 7-8 Analyse ertraite du “Tijd- 
schrift voor Volkshuisvesting.” 
RECREATION General 
There has been an increase in the number of tennis 
courts which are with asphalt. This 
seems to be due to the superior qualities of these courts, 
they bcing waterproof and requiring very little atten- 
tion. “Proper Methods of Constructing Asphalt Tennis 
Courts.” W. S. Rosengarten, Engineer, New York 
City. The Asphalt Association, New York. 5 pp. mimeo. 


given remains 


paved increase 


REGIONAL PLANNING AND 
COLONIZATION 

Methods 
Ruhr coal district. 
determined the formation of the 
Ruhrkohlenbezirk’’ (City 
coal district of the Ruhr) 
dation in 1920. Besides the colonization problems proper, 
the Unions have still other important problems to solve, 


Germany 
Union of the 
Review of the motives which have 
“siedlungsverband 
Planning Association in the 

Its activities since its foun- 


used by the Colonization 


notably: to participate in the establishing of lines and 


TAX DOLLAR WINDOW 


DISPLAY, NEW 


management plans of cities and district localities; in 
the development of tramway lines, the assessment of 
communication lines, the preservation and creation of 
open grounds. The efficiency of establishing numerous 
railroad lines, especially through-trains, is stressed. It 
is possible for the Union, in collaboration with the 
transport firms, to direct to a good end some of the 
problems which the communities would be unable to 
solve by themselves. Still, an important task is the 
tracing and management of fort highways and aiding 
the facilitation of communication in the districts with 
nearby economic districts. The main points which 
comprise equal tasks are furnished by the towns and 
eanton districts, by means of compensatory sums. The 
article ends with a review of the extension of the 
“Siedlungsverband” and the project of communication 
lines where in the last few years there have been exec- 
utives. Heisterberck, Dr., Ing., Regierungsbaurat, Kre- 
feld. “Die bisherige Taetigkeit des siedlungsverbandes 
Ruhrkohlenberzirk.” Berlin, Verkshrstechnik, March 13, 
1925. No. 11, pp. 148-151, 1 chart. 


REGIONAL PLANNING Germany 
A regional plan for the industrial part of central 
Germany.—Some notes on the preliminary work for the 
of a large sectional plan including the 
uniting of industrial regions of central Germany. The 
industrial development of this region threatens to oper- 
ate to the detriment of residential centers or agricul- 
tural lands. The unification of means of communication 
imposed upon all regions. To avoid injuring 
interests, they intend uniting 6,850 square kilometers, 
from the plan to treat systematically on the basis arrived 
at. A free Union has just been formed at Mersebourg, 
regional these different problems of 
sectional city planning. “Ein Generalsiedlungsplan fuer 
das Mitteldeutsche Industriegebiet.” Berlin, Verkehr- 
stechnik, March 20, 1925 No. 12, p. 173, % col. 


LIVING QUARTERS 


The development of 


elaboration 


various 


center, to solve 


Bavaria, Germany 


construction in Augsburg.—-The 





LONDON, CONN. 
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authorities of the city of Augsburg have submitted to 
the architects of the city, the city planning of land 
situated to the west of the new bridge near Pfersee. A 
discussion of the complete project by illustrations treat- 
ing in detail the eight most important 
“Die bauliche Entwicklung Augsburg.”’ 

Bauzeitung, April 4, 1925. No. 10, pp. 


STREET SIGNS, ADVER- 


propositions 
Stuttgart, Die 
117-119, 8 ill. 


TISEMENTS Westphalia, Germany 
How shall exterior advertisement be regulated? Di- 
rectors established by the Municipal Inspection Office 


of constructions 
inhabitants, for 
in cities. 


at Soest, Westphalia, a city of 18,000 
forming and 
After some general considerations on reason- 
able and artistic advertisements, the directors are busy 
compiling a form for 
the choice of 
billboards, etc. 


sein ?”’ 


adopting advertisements 


these advertisements containing 


texts and type, signs, show-cases, and 
“Wie soll Aussenreklame beschaffen 


Berlin, Bauwelt, April 9, 1925. No. 15, p 347 


ROADS, TRAINS AND STREET RAILWAY Holland 

Establishment of train and street railway tracks from 
the city’s viewpoint. Mr. Schulte Nordholt calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in the establishments of train and 
tramway tracks one must 
interests but also 
of social interest. 
study of extension 
ticular 


count not the material 
attribute importance to the 
It will be suitable in the course of 
plans to make appeal to the 


which represent the 


only 
factors 


par- 
organizations different in- 
terests and who intend to take as a fundamental point 
the assembling of the These 
organizations where cities would be largely represented, 
would limit 
made the remark 


transportation system. 


Heulekom 
must, in 


the active interests Mr. van 
that the railway companies 
the first place, give a report of their financial interests. 
If this point of 


province or the towns must 


view is to be modified, the state, the 
intervene financially It is 
of interest to railroad companies, in the laying of roads, 
to approach as near as possible the center of towns, and 
in case of changing existing stations, not far from the 
center. The trains and other means of communication 
must be independent of each other, and must avoid cross- 
ing on the Improvements in the difficult 
situations may be carried out by raising the height of 
the station and eventually freight and 
Andreae points out 
lands for the 
railroads, many points of general interest are neglected 
From the 


same level 


separating pas- 
that 


construction of 


senger stations. Mr. Fockema 


in the expropriation of 


viewpoint of changing existing train lines, 
the state would be considered as representing the coun- 
try and not the principal stockholder in the 
and would divide the total amount of the 
ment according to the 
intcrests Dr. J. P 


van Heulekom and J 


railroad 
establish- 
reciprocal advantages of state 
Fockema Andreae, Dr. Ir. G. W 
Schulte Nordholt “De Aanleg van 
Stedebouwkundig Verband.” 
Volkshuisvesting en Stede- 
1925 No. 8, p 204 and 


Spoor en Tramweren in 

Amsterdam, Tijdschrift voor 
August, 
columns and ill 
DUTCH ARCHITECTURE Holland 
Dutch architecture Reproduction of the 


bouw, following, 23 


Progress in 


latest construction drawn by Mr. W. Dudok, Hilversum 
architect, who is one of the highest esteemed architects 
of modern Holland “Hallands fortschrittliche Bau- 
kunst.” Berlin, Bauwelt April 23, 1925 No. 17, pp 
389-391, 7 ill 

SKYSCRAPERS Rome, Italy 
A Roman Skyscraper Mr. Gustav-Ado! Platz, civil 


architect of Mannheim, estimates that the realization of 


the project of a 56-story skyscraper for the city of 
Rome will be a cataStrophe from a city 


The 


planning view- 


point unfortunate construction of the Victor- 








E 


Emmanuel monument is so near danger that it menace; 
Almost anywhere this building 
would be built, its enormous structure would Obliviate 
the surrounding places and destroy the fineness of the 
city. Gustav-Adolf Platz, architecte Mannheim. 
“Ein roemischer Wolkenkratzer.” Berlin, Deutsche Bay. 
zeitung. April 8, 1925. No. 28, pp. 224-225, 1 ill, 


this incomparable city. 


civil, 


HOUSING CREDITS Sweden 

The author treats of providing the necessary capit) 
for the construction of dwellings and draws these cop. 
clusions of outstanding differences: comparing the year 
1913 which for particularly advan. 
tageous, the last two years have again seen more actiy. 


construction was 


ity; the number of living quarters has increased: th 
total figures of construction in 1923 compared to the 
cost of living in 1914 have increased 30 per cent: ip 


1924 more than half of the available capital has bee, 
It must be taken into considera. 
tion that during these last five years the industry has 
not had enough capital in proportion to available funds 
The smaller sums will be put at the disposition of con. 


struction 


used for construction. 


work. The author foresees a 


of houses, a low 


diminishing ip 
cost for construction 
In the section of this article, the author 
treats of the advances of the government under a hypo 
thetical form of the second rank and of the continua- 
tion of the financial system of authorities on the hous. 


the production 
and salaries. 


ing questions. The author recommends the progressive 
abstention of the towns and their 
ment by which will be 
their 


state and replace 
responsible 


members in 


local organizations 


for the advances made to 


already 


the way 
in 1917 in the Building 
Akerman “Bostadbyggandets Kapi- 
talanakaffing.”” Stockholm, Svenska Stadsforbundets "Tia. 
skrift, October, 1925 No. 6, pp. 305-317 

extraite du “Tijdschrift Volkshuisvesting.” 


developed a report to 


Commission. G. 
Analyse 
voor 


HOUSING CO-OPERATIVES Basle, Switzerland 


Construction of houses for many families at Basle. 
The co-operative society “Im Vogelsang,”” near Basle, 
is planning to procure for numerous families healthfal 


which are which will contribute to 
attain this goal by the 
both the purchase and 


construction of houses and their transfer to large fam- 


houses cheap and 
their They hope to 
purchase of appropriate 


welfare. 


lands, 


ilies at a reasonable price The speculation on lands 
where the construction is exclusively in control of the 
community. The co-operative report ends the first of 
October, 1925, showing 56 small family houses with 
large kitchen, three bed rooms and necessary fixtures 
A demand is introduced in the upper council for ob- 


taining a grant of 20 per cent for the cost of construc- 


tion. “Ueber den Kohnungsbau fuer kinderreiche Fa- 
milien in Basel." Zurich, Sweizer Baublatt, March 21, 
1925 No. 23, 4 leaves 
STREET TREE PLANTING France 
A concrete road through tl countryside, while im- 
proving condition economically, is liable to reduce 
the aesthetic value of the surrounding property: there 
fore, the road engineer has not completed his work 
intil he sees that trees and shrubs are planted along 
new hichways which he has engineered The author 
gives eight suggestions for the choice of street trees and 
describes the particular value of each tree “Tree and 


Shrub Planting on Roads and Streets.” 


ley, M. Soc. C. E 


Harold Brad- 


(France). The Surveyor and Munici- 


pal and County Engineer, London April 9, 1926. Vol 
69. No. 1786. pp. 381-82. 3 figures 
WATER PRESSURE FOR FIRES General 


According to the author, the 


handicap to the 





installation of four-ineh 


main 1 a work of f 


in that it 


ire departments, 


reduces the pressure which is necessary for 
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case in point is cited. The 
should know what the 


of the distribution 


eficient fire fighting. A 


officers of the 
available pressures are at all 


fire department 
points 


“Knowing Capabilities of Your Water System.” 


system. 

Henry W. Pilch, Madison, N. J. Fire Engineering, 

New York April 25, 1926 Vol. 79, No. 8 pp. 397-398. 

6 ills. 

BUILDING RULES Germany 
Zoning in regard to the new regulations on buildings 
in Berlin.—Replacing the six building rules with their 
numerous building clauses, enforced until the present 

day. The new rule comprises five principal clauses and 


four minor ones which will go into effect. Chances in- 


cluded in the permit areas of buildings. Concerning the 


number of floors, one notices a change in favor of three- 


story houses Data given on the density of population 


js contained in the new rule The author points out 
the most important changes included in the different 
quarters of the city and their influence on land value. 
The new rule limits the utilization of lands and pro- 
hibits almost entirely the construction of rear buildings 
built for living quarters. K. Koeppen, Magistrats-Ober- 
baurat. “Die Bauzonen der Berlinen neuen Bauordnug.”’ 
Berlin, Bauwelt. September 10, 1925. No. 37, pp 
883-884 








views 
which 
occurred in the 
ity of Chicago 
The flames 
through the 


swept 
fifth 
pictured 
it by the 
effec- 
spreading of 
the 
Salvage 
the con- 
the floor 
immediately be- 
ow came out of 
the fire virtually 
inharmed by 
ither flame or 
water 


above, Db 
speedy and 
tive 
covers, by 
Chicago 
Patrol, 


tents on 
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HOUSING United States 

“Sunnyside,” a private housing development on Long 
laboratory for the study of 
Conclusions which are 
in this pro- 


Island, is being used as a 


economic and social conditions. 


drawn by the author from the experiment 


ject are: (1) It is economically possible for private 
enterprise in New York City to furnish decent homes 
to people of small means; (2) The physical and aes- 


thetic standards of such homes can be raised by care- 
ful production; (3) Financing of 
home acquisition by the amortization plan can safely be 
without endangering reg- 
ular (4) Speculation may be adequately 
checked by using a three-year self-canceling third 
of $1,000. “The City Housing Corporation 
‘Sunnyside’.” Richard T. Ely. The Journal of 
and Public Utility Economics, Chicago. April, 
Vol. 2, No. 2. pp. 172-185. 


AERIAL SURVEYS Canada 

Mapping operations have successfully carried 
on by the use of vertical and oblique aerial photography 
by the Royal Canadian Air Force in conjunction with 
the topographical survey of the Department of the In- 
Several errors have been corrected in older maps 
these Some 47,900 square miles 


planning and mass 


spread over twenty-two years 


dividends ; 


mortgage 
and 
Land 


1926 


been 


terior. 


by means of 


surveys 


Dogs 
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WorRK 
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of country have been 
Canada.” 


“Aerial Surveys in 


T. H. Bartley, Ordnance Lands Branch, Dept. 


mapped. 


of Interior, Ottawa, Ontario. General Contracting, Chi- 

eago. April 21, 1926. Vol. 65, No. 4. pp. 173-4. 

TUBERCULOSIS CLINICS United States 
The initial clinic section frequently determines the 


success or failure of the entire future health program 
in a community; therefore, the author believes that 
the most important parts of the preparation for tuber- 
culosis clinics are choosing the location and equipping 
the clinic. The follow-up work includes 
and publicity, and educating the public. “Preparation 
and Follow-Up Work of Tuberculosis Clinics."" Elena 
M. Crough, R. N., State Board of Health, Concord, 
N. H. The Nation's Health, Chicago. April 15, 1926. 
Vol. &, No. 4. pp. 251-252. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
Fresh air is the subject for the first of a series of 
short articles based upon the experimental studies in 
health education being carried on by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. These studies have produced 
some very interesting facts in regard to ventilation. 
These facts are brought in connection with their 
application to the ventilation of school rooms. “Ad- 
ventures in Health Education, Fresh Air.” C. E. Tur- 
ner, Association Professor of Biology and Public Health, 
M. I. T. The Journal of the National As- 
sociation. April, 1926. Vol. 15, 


MUNICIPAL SANITATION 
The history of the Chicago 
complicated and contains 
international features of 
in municipal 
history and 


case finding, 


United States 


out 


Educational 
No. 4. p. 129. 


United States 
drainage canal is very 
many technical, financial and 
interest to everyone concerned 
sanitation. The article covers both the 
the physical description of the drainage 
canal, pumping station, treatment plants, and the water 
system in general. A map of the sanitary district in 
Chicago is included and helps toward an understanding 


of the situation. Eight photos are used to illustrate 
the physical description. The plans for future works 
are also described. ‘The Chicago Drainage Canal.” 
J. L. Busfield, B. Se., M. E. lL. C., Consulting Engineer 


The Engineering Journal, Montreal 


No. 5. pp. 237-257. 


Montreal, Quebec. 
May, 1926. Vol. 7, 


SWIMMING POOL SANITATION United States 

A committee report on swimming pool sanitation giv- 
ing detailed swimming and 
purifying and the water. Swimming Pool 
Sanitation, by Ole Forsburg, Chairman League of Min- 


regulating 
sterilizing 


data on pools 


nesota Municipalities Committee on Swimming Pool 

Sanitation. Minnesota Municipalities, Vol. 11, No. 5. 

pp. 230-232. May, 1926. 

BILLBOARDS United States 
Uniform billboard regulation ordinance prepared at a 

conference of the owners of billboards in the United 


the 
billboard 


features of ordinance include a 
each 
and the 
the block 


used by residences. 


Principal 
of $1.00 on 
feet, 
owners in 


States. 
license 
1,000 


panel not exceeding 


square written consent of all prop- 
majority of the 
lowa Billboard 


Vol. 50, No. & 


where a 
“New 
American Municipalities. 
May, 1926 
PUBLIC WASH HOUSES 

In industrial 
cleanliness 


erty 
property is 
Ordinance,” 
pp. 24-26. 
England 
the personal 


scant 


areas where facilities for 


are generally very if any exist at all, 
the 
Nottingham 
and they 
Health Service.” 
Works Engineer, 


1734. pp. 615-16. 


municipalities can 
of public washing 
and Woolwich have 
are rapidly 
The Municipal Journal 
London. April 23, 1926 
3 photos, 1 


perform great service along lines 
baths. 


such facilities 


equipment and 
installed 
popularity “A 
and Public 


Vol. 35, No. 


gaining 


plan 
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V. Public Works 


REFUSE COLLECTION Great Brita, 
The organization of the urban refuse 
must take into account the costs of each item in th 














collection of 


collection, the transportation systems of refuse removal 
and means of educating the public. According to the 
author, very few people realize that if four ounces ¢ 
refuse were burned daily in each of 10,000 houses, the 
cost of collection and disposal of approximately 
tons per annum would be saved. Many cleansing super. 
intendents have carried on educational work, thereby 
the cost of their program. “The Economi | 
Collection of Town Refuse.” H. Edridge, Cleansing §». 


perintendent, Chesterfield. The Surveyor and Municipal 


reducing 


and County Engineer, London. April 30, 1926. Vol. @ 

No. 1789. p. 445. 

COLORATION OF CEMENT Great Britaip 
The recent discovery of satisfactory use of dyes fo | 

coloring of cement has aroused keen interest through 

out the building industry. It appears to be an im 





portant step forward and capable of producing 
applications. 


valuable 
Buildings, sidewalks and streets will then | 
be amenable to coloring and we may see psychological | 


principles of color applied in the form of green side | 


walks for restfulness and black concrete streets to ab | 
sorb the rays of summer heat. “The Coloration of 
Concrete.” G. N. White, D. S. C., F. I. C. The real 
veyor and Municipal and County Engineer, London, | 
April 30, 1926. Vol. 69, No. 1789. p. 446. 

ENGINEERING RESEARCH General | 


Nearly 1,500 
appeared in 
publications are given recent 
National Research Council, 29 W. 
City. These articles appeared 
1925. 
these 
the 
tain a 


references to articles on research which 
scientific engineering, technical and trade 

publication of the | 
29th St., New York | 
during 1923, 1924 and 
The primary purpose in compiling and cataloging 
given as effort on the part of 
and to main- 
research activities.” Ap- | 
are covered. “A Bibliography | 
Research Division of | 


in a 


refernces is “an 
the pulse of 
with its 
fields 


Division to feel industry 


close contact 
proximately forty 


on Research,” National Council, 


Engineering and Industrial Research. New York City. 
1926. pp. 46. ' 
PAVEMENTS United States | 
To smooth the surface of old pavements is a slow and ' 
tedious job and the gang must be well organized in | 
order to make the patches permanent The methods of 
obtaining a smooth surface are given in great detail, 
The organization and equipment are outlined. “‘Smooth | 
ing Surface of Old Pavements.” H. O. Offutt, District | 
Engineer, Indiana State Highway Department. Roads 
and Streets, Chicago May 1926. Vol. 65, No. & 
pp. 295-299. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION United States 
The various factors affecting concrete construction 
are presented graphically in five chart giving the 
compressive strength of concrete with varying cement | 
content, the effect of voids coarse aggregate on | 
compressive strength, the effect of water and the effect 
of curing. “Elements Affecting Concrete Construction.” 
Cc. S. Pope, Construction Engineer, California Highway 
Department. Roads and Streets, Chicago May 1926. 
Vol. 65, No. 5. pp. 253-54 
HIGHWAY WORK United States 
Statistics from more than 300 counties in all part 
of the country showing for each, the amount and cost 4 
of every kind of road improvement made during the 
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year 1925 and the cost of maintaining the roads in the 
counties are given. The total amount spent on road 
work and the sources of funds for this purpose have 
been collected in detail. “County Highway Work in 
1925." Public Works, New York. May, 1926. Vol. 
57, No. 4. pp. 137-151. 


HIGHWAY RESEARCH United States 


Highway engineers are treating the highway and 
vehicle as a unit and are endeavoring to determine the 
wear of one upon the other so that the roads may be 
designed to fit the vehicle. Likewise motor car manu- 
facturers are modifying their designs better to fit road 
conditions. Considerable attention in research is being 
given to determining the causes of cracking in concrete 
roads, which is one big objection to this type of road. 
The extent of cracks seems to be dependent upon the 
underlying soil, the quality of the concrete and the loads 
that the pavement must bear. Statistics show that of 
26 million motor vehicles in the world, 88 per cent are 
owned in the United States. This makes the problem 
ef research more important in this country than in 
many others. “Highway Research in the United States.” 
Professor S. S. Steinburg, Assistant Director, Highway 
Research Board, U. S. National Research Council. The 
Surveyor and Municipal and County Engineer, London. 
April 16, 1926. Vol. 69, No. 1787. p. 409. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES Norway 


Highways and bridges in Norway. General informa- 
tion on Norway. Historic outline of roads and bridge 
service on highways. Actual organization on a section 
of 34,110 km. where there are 13,375 principal roads 
and 20,795 sectional roads. The state maintains on its 
ewn account 800 km. principal roads. It maintains 
about 40 per cent of all the system with a contribution 
of districts; departments maintain the rest; the towns, 
nearby roads. Consideration on the highway traffic 
in Norway. A. Baalsrud, director of roads. Paris, 
La Vie technique et industrielle, supplement to the Oc- 
tober, 1925, number. p. 100-101, 4 pictures. 


HEAT INSULATION England 


The economic waste from bad insulation of pipes for 
the conduction of heat is considerable, but is not noticed 
until definitely checked up. Investigations as to the 
amount of heat lost under varying conditions of tem- 
perature and surface show certain general results which 
may be obtained from different methods of heat insula- 
tion. These are described by the author. “Heat Insula- 
tion.” Charles F. Wade, A. M. L., Mech. E., A. M. I. 
E. E. Electrical Times, London. April 29, 1926. Vol. 
79, No. 1802. pp. 543-44. 


PAVEMENT REPAIR COSTS United States 


The city engineer of Columbus, Ohio, has kept a 
record of pavement repair costs for asphalt for thirty- 
six years and for brick for twenty-four years. These 
costs are compared graphically. ‘“‘Comparison of Brick 
and Asphalt Pavement Repair Costs.” R. H. Simpson, 
City Engineer, Columbus, Ohio. Engineering News- 
Record, New York. March 25, 1926. Vol. 26, No. 12. 
pp. 480-82. 7 charts. 


ORGANIC WASTE Great Britain 


An idea which seems to contafn far-reaching possibil- 
ities is described by the author in this paper which was 
read at a meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute. At 
Middlesborough, there are 41 private slaughtering 
houses, 130 fried fish shops, and 30 fresh fish shops. 
These furnish the present source of raw material for a 
plant which has been set up to manufacture fish meal, 
tallow, meat and bone meal, and fertilizer. Other 
sources of raw material and a description of the me- 


chanical part of the plant are covered. “Organic 
Wastes." T. P. Dixon, Chief Sanitary Inspector and 
Cleansing Superintendent, Middlesborough. The Cleans- 
ing Superintendent, Edinburgh. April, 1926. Vol. 16, 
No. 188. pp. 190-192. 


ASBESTOS Canada 


Although the engineer works with a great many ma- 
terials which become familiar to him, the history back 
of some of these is very interesting and very little 
known. Asbestos is one of these materials. This article 
is a very comprehensive review of the history of the 
mining and use of asbestos, as well as its chemical com- 
position. “The Nature and Uses of Asbestos.” The 
Electrical Times, London. April 29, 1926. Vol. 69, No. 
1802. p. 548. 2 illus. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION France 


A new method of combating moisture in buildings 
and other engineering structures has been invented by 
a French engineer. Instead of applying waterproofing 
materials and adopting other familiar methods of com- 
bating the penetrating of moisture by sealing up the 
materials affected, the inventor advocates a complete 
reversal of customary procedure. His method is to 
allow the materials to breathe by fitting them with 
lungs in contact with open air and which work with the 
difference of the density of the air in the internal struc- 
ture and the external surface. The method has been 
tried with remarkable effect on the many parts of the 
Palace of Versailles. “Elimination of Moisture from 
Buildings and Engineering Structures.” The Surveyor 
and Municipal and County Engineer, London. April 
9, 1926. Vol. 69, No. 1786. pp. 385-86. 


ROOFING Germany 

Roof covering of copper.—Advantages of copper as a 
covering material for roofs. The fine rust of copper 
is not like iron rust where zinc oxide is destructive. 
It forms, to the contrary, a protective covering. The 
copper may be used in sheets of 2-3 to 1 mm. thick 


only, by means of certain precautions. “‘Kupferbedach- 
ungen.”” Hannover, Bauamt und Germeindebau, July 
31, 1925, supplement. 8&2 lines. 

SEPTIC TANKS Holland 


The use of a cess-pool as septic tank.—The author 
bases his remarks on the report of 1924 of the Gezond- 
heidscommissie in Austria on the subject of cess-pool 
overflowing. An overflowing cess-pool may serve as 
an excellent septic tank. The results of experiments 
made in the town of Enschede prove it. The author 
studies the phenomenon which is produced in these 
pools and describes the results obtained in a test tube 
of cess-pool water proving the certain flowing of the 
intermediate liquid layer. A. H. Opten Noort. “Het 
gebruik van den beerput also septic-tank.”” Amsterdam, 
Technisch Gemeenteblad, 1925. No. 6, p. 173 and fol- 
lowin, 8 columns. 


CONCRETE HOUSES England 


Concrete is durable, easily manufactured and very 
adaptable, and buildings constructed of this material 
will be fire-resisting and relatively more free from 
vermin and weather-proof, according to the author. There 
are two things which have retarded the more extensive 
use of concrete for houses. First, the prejudice which 
seems to exist in the minds of builders and contractors 
against the use of concrete for anything but the founda- 
tions of buildings; and second, the restrictions of obso- 
lete by-laws. The Taunton Town Council has devised 
a scheme of using concrete for house building and two 
experimental houses were erected in 1925. These houses 
gave absolute satisfaction, and this has led to the 
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construction of an additional 42 houses. Bids are now 
being received for 56 more. The method of construc- 
tion, materials and labor used are described. “Taun- 
ton’s Concrete House Building Experiment.” R. H. 
Porteous, Assistant Surveyor, Taunton. The Surveyor 
and Municipal and County Engineer, London. April 
$1, 1926. Vol. 69, No. 1789. pp. 447-448. 

ASPHALT ROADS General 


The use of asphalt cement as a foundation for roads. 

The author treats in a detailed way the use of asphalt 
in the construction of roads as well as for surface 
foundations. Interesting views concerning asphalt roads ; 
observations on methods and durability; some examples 
which show the advantageous properties of this manner 
of road construction. The word “asphaltic concrete” is 
often used erroneously: the author indicates what is 
meant by asphaltic concrete and gives a better compre- 
hensive ending, the prescriptions for the composition 
and establishment of the intermediary foundations and 
the surface bed of Fresno County, California. Having 
described the preparation of mixing the asphalt and the 
construction of the road, the author compares the as- 
phalt road with the cement road which is equally preva- 
lent in California. He shows that the advantages of 
the asphalt road are due to its great plasticity. He 
shows the equal necessity of a good subsoil] drainage. 
The solidity of the foundations and the subsoil would 
be increased to the point that a very shallow superficial 
bed would suffice to divide the forces resulting from the 
traffic, and this, in the limfs of due pressure for these 
foundations. The article ends by some considerations on 
the subject of the cost of road construction. The author 
concludes from this point of view the asphaltic concrete 
road responds to the exigencies of all authorities who 
are looking for economy in the construction of roads. 
Chris P. Jensen, “Het gebruik van asfaltbeton ais fund- 
eering voor wegen,” s’Gravenhage, Wegen, June-Au- 
gust, 1925. No. 2, 3, 4, 81 col. 


REVOLVING SIDEWALKS 


Rolling sidewalks instead of cable railway.—-At the 
Havre a transport company reports the installation of 


Lower Seine, France 


a revolving sidewalk in place of a cable railway. Two 
revolving stairs, one for ascending and the other for 
descending, would save 300 steps. The steps would 


leave sufficient space for a bicycle or a smal! arm chair 
It will result in a reduction of the installation cost 
without increasing the maintenance cost. ‘“‘Bewegliche 
Treppe statt Drahtseilbahn.” Erfurt, Foerdertechnik 
und Frachtverkehr, Sept. 20, 1925. No. 18, p. 292. 


CANALS 


Canal at Birmingham-by-the-Sea. The canal project 
will be 82 miles long, will start from Broad street and 
rejoin the estuary at Mersey. The expense 
from seven to ten million pounds. It can carry strings 
of three barges of 100 tons each and will permit cover- 
ing the route from Birmingham-by-the-Sea in 35 hours, 
rendering a great service to the industrial districts and 
notably to the potters who have always lacked water 


England 


will be 


transportation. Paris, La Technique Modern, October 
1, 1925. No. 19, p. 24-25 ,25 lines. 
CANALS Germany 


Rhine-Danube canal—The building of the Rhine canal 
on the Danube will comprise three phases: (1) Canal 
building on the Main d’Aschaffenbourg to Wuertzbourg; 
(2) Canal building on Main de Wuertzbourg to Bam- 
berg and opening of the canal from Bamberg to Nurem- 
berg: (3) Junction of Nuremberg to the Danube. The 
actual work in progress concerning the first phase and 
comprising the establishment of a retaining wall raising 


the plane of the water to seven meters, the construc- 
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tion of lateral docks, a guard lock and electric play 
of 42,620 h. p. A credit of seven million and a half 


marks has been placed in the national budget for 

earrying on the work. Paris, La Technique Moderne, 

October 1, 1925. No. 19, p. 26, 33 lines. 

CANALS France 
The actual state of the Rhone projects.—The con. 

struction of a large navigable canal from Marseilles t 

Arles, 81 km. long. Marseilles is put into good com. 


munication with the Rhone. “Der gegenwaertige Stand 
der Rhonsprojekte.” Zurich, Schweizer Bau-Blatt, Sep. 


tember 8, 1925. No. 72, p. 4. 


HIGHWAY MATERIALS United States 


Complete and detailed statistics showing the total 
yardage of each type of paving of various ages, average 
original cost per square yard, average cost of main. 
tenance per square yard, and the average percentage 
of cost represented for the maintenance of each type 
brick, concrete, asphalt, macadam—are given for Cuya. 
hoga County’s rural highways. “Twenty-four Year Re. 
ords of Rural Highway Paving Puts Brick Far in the 


Lead.” Dependable Highways, Cleveland. April, 1926, 
No. 60. 8 pp. 3 graphs. 
CITY PAVEMENT United States 


A novel plan of assuring that cracks will not develop 
in concrete pavement was put into practice lately in 
Seattle, Washington. Instead of a joint in the center 
of the street which sometimes allows one side to settle 
more than the other, a dummy joint was used. A slot 
wes made at the center line of the street while the 
concrete was still soft and a strip of elastite two inches 
deep was inserted. This has furnished an expansion 
joint which has safeguarded the pavement from cracks 
for six years. “Center Joints Reduce Cracking of Seat- 
tle Pavements.”” W. E. Tiedeman, Assistant City Engi- 


neer, Seattle, Washington. Engineering News-Record, 
New York. April 22, 1926. Vol. 96, No. 16. pp. 646 
647. 

ROAD MATERIAL United States 


Road shoulder material has been a difficult item in the 
construction of roads because the relative values of the 
different materials available for this work have never 
been determined. The necessary qualities in this ma- 
terial are: capability as a binder, resistance to wear, 
retention of moisture in dry climates and a minimum 
of shrinkage. Until the middle of 1925, there was no 
satisfactory system of service tests to determine these 
factors. Extensive tests have been made with certain 
of these materials by the laboratory department of the 
California State Highway Commission and results have 
been obtained which enable the commission to set up 


standards for shoulder materials. ‘Determining Qual- 

ities of Road Shouldering Material in Advance.” H. H. 

Dunn, Special Correspondent, Highway Magazine, Mid- 

dletown, Ohio. May, 1926. Vol. 17, No. 5. Six photo- 

graphs. pp. 101-103. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, ROAD 

BUILDING United States 
With a highway expenditure of over $1,000,000,000 

per year, the application of the results of research 


leading to only a small degree of saving in construction 
will save a large sum of money. Realizing the need 
for scientific construction data, the National Research 
Council has organized a board to handle this type of 
research. The organization of this board is described. 
“Scientific Research in Road Building.”” Charles M. 
Upham, Director, Highway Research Board, National 
Research Council. The Highway Magazine, Middletown 
Ohio. May, 1926. Vol. 17, No. 5. pp. 109-10. 2 illus. 
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VI. Public Utilities 





MUNICIPAL WATERWORKS United States 

New York City has the largest waterworks system 
in the world. There are five sources of water supply, 
$3 storage reservoirs and 10 distributing reservoirs with 
a storage capacity of 260,500,000,000 gallons. The water 
department owns and pays taxes on 42,000 acres outside 
the city of New York. The author compares private 
with public ownership in development, capitalization, 
fmancing and effect on public health. The city sells a 
ton of water for 3 1-3 cents. The average consumption 
per capita is 135 gallons per day. “Municipal Water- 
works of New York City."” Cornelius M. Sheehan, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity, New York City. Public Owner- 
ship, Chicago. March, 1926. Vol. 8, No. 3. pp. 39-47. 


WATER TREATMENT United States 
Tampa, Fla., is building a new water supply system 
which will contain a great many new features. There 
will be re-carbonization for softening and decoloriza- 
tion processes combined. A general description of the 
new works is given and the details of the treatment 
processes are shown. “Thorough Water Treatment in 
New Tampa System.” Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., Consult- 
ing Engineer, New York City. Waterworks Engineer- 
ings, New York. May 1, 1926. Vol. 79, No. 9. pp. 
501-505. 6 illustrations. 
WATER SUPPLY England 
The practice of obtaining water from wells is one 
of great antiquity and although boring is more recent, 
it is a method of obtaining water which has been fol- 
lowed for many centuries. As our knowledge of geology 
and the laws governing underground water has grown 
the practice of boring has increased, resulting in a 
greater certainty of obtaining water in the desired 
quality and quantity. In two articles, the author dis- 
eusses the chief factors influencing percolation, the 
various geological strata, position for boring, a method 
of obtaining accurate data regarding minimum flow and 
bore holes. The present types of pumps for raising 
water are described. “Water Supply from Underground 
Sources.” J. E. Dumbleton, Associate M. Inst. C. E. 
The Surveyor and Municipal and County Engineer, 
London. April 16, and April 23, 1926. Vol. 69, Nos. 
1787 and 1788. pp: 405-407 and 423-424. 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP United States 
Springfield, Illinois, now owns and operates its water, 
light and power plants. The history of the establishment, 
growth and present attainments of these plants, as well 
as comparisons with neighboring plants, are given by 
the auther. “Public Ownership in Springfield, Illinois.” 
Willis J. Spaulding, Commissioner of Public Property 
of Springfield. Public Ownership. April, 1926. Vol. 
8, No. 4. pp. 55-70. photos. 4 graphs. 
WATER SUPPLY United States 
The construction of five new projects to provide 125 
m. g. d. additional water for the Kansas City system 
is described. This description is given primarily as a 
background for later construction articles on this pro- 
ject, which is one of the largest now under way. “Ad- 
ditional Water Supply for Kansas City, Mo.” Engineer- 
ing News-Record, New York. March 25, 1926. Vol. 96, 
No. 12. pp. 492-494. 2 illus. 
WATER CONSUMPTION United States 
It is becoming increasingly important, particularly 
in the semi-arid and arid regions and in the rapidly 
growing regions in the East to anticipate the needs 


of the future population and to purchase the necessary 
water rights. The future growth in population, changes 
in rates of consumption, the use of records of past 
consumption in determining future consumption and 
the effects of population increase are covered. Five 
tables of data and seven graphs are included. “Studies 
Upon Factors Affecting Per Capita Consumption.” Leon- 
ard D. Metcalf, Metcalf & Eddy, Boston, Mass. Water- 
works, Chicago. April 14, 1926. Vol. 65, No. 4, pp. 
157-167. 
WATER FILTRATION Canada 
Only in recent years have the findings of collodial 
chemistry, which has been developed for more than 
twenty centuries as a theoretical science, been applied 
to industry and practical problems. These practical 
problems include the filtration of water, and the two 
authors present the application of the theories of colloid 
chemistry to water purification. “The Action of Alum 
in Filtration.” A. V. Delaporte and F. R. Manuel, Ex- 
perimental Station, Provincial Board of Health, Ontario, 


Toronto. Waterworks, Chicago. April 14, 1926. Vol. 
65, No. 4. pp. 154-6. 
WELLS AND UNDERGROUND WATER Belgium 


Note on the phenomenon of filtration.—Second part 
of a study the first part of which appeared in the second 
edition of 1925. Problem of increasing the number of 
wells and some particular problems. Water sheets ex- 
isting under water courses. Practical examples with 
numerous calculations. Relative problems as to obtain- 
ing water. Application from water sheets of permeable 
lands from the valley of Meise (Belgium). L. J. Tison. 


Brussells. Annales des Travaux Public de Belgique, 
October, 1925. pp. 678-711, fig 32 to 60, 1 plate, 
PIPES Germany 


Pipes and equipment.—-23 reports on the question of 
pipes and joining pieces among which are many re 
ports from abroad. Very complete general bibliography 
and comments on the 1923-24 literature on the question. 
“Roehren und Armature.” Berlin, Wasser und Gas, 
May 1, 1925. No. 15 (special number). 


PURIFICATION OF WATER BY OZONE Germany 

Purification of sewer water by ozone. Purification of 
dirty water by ozone assures above all the suppression 
of bacteria, that is to say, all the disease germs con- 
tained in the water. Outside of its sterilization faculty, 
the ozone has been usefully used in the deferrization 
and demanganization. After a description of prelimi- 
nary mechanical filtration comes an exposition of the 
process of ozonization, assuring the radical destruction 
of all pathological germs. Six points sum up the action 
of ozone, based on the enterprising development for 
many years. Each purification installation of ozone 
carries two principal parts: fabrication equipment of 
ozone and the ozonization room in which the ozone 
acts on the water. “Trinkwasser-Heinigung und Ent- 
keimung durch Ozon.” Hannover, Bauamt und Ge 
maindebau, April 10, 1925. No. 8 pp. 196-198, 6 ill. 


TRACTION Great Britain 

At the present time in Great Britain, there are about 
15 towns utilizing some type of railless vehicle for pas- 
senger transportation. Ipswich has the largest fleet, 
which consists of thirty pieces of equipment. The opera- 
tion of cars is described. “Railless Traction.” The 
Municipal Journal and Public Works Engineer, London. 
April 30, 1926. Vol. 35, No. 1735. pp. 664. 


STREET LIGHTING Great Britain 

In the British Isles, at least 75 per cent of the 
street lighting is carried on by gas. This seems to be 
an anachronism, judging by American standards, but 
according to the author the system is very satisfactory 
and gives good lighting service. “Street Lighting by 
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Gas.” C. S. Chapley, Engineer and General Manager, 
Leeds Corporation and Gas Department. The Municipal 
Journal and Public Works Engineer, London. April 16, 
1926. Vol. 35, No. 1733. pp. 581-582. 


WATER SUPPLY United States 
A survey showing the average hardness by states of 
the municipal water supply systems in over 500 cities 
of the United States is represented. The cost of puri- 
fication and softening of hard water has been found to 
be low in comparison with the economic saving which it 
produces. A map showing the hardness by states is 
reproduced. “Municipalities Tend to Soften Hard Water 
Supplies.” W. B. Collins, Chemist in Charge, Quality 
of Water Division, U. S. Dept. of Interior. The Nation’s 
Health, Chicago. April 15,°1926. Vol. 8, No. 4. pp. 
242-243. 
PRICE OF ELECTRICITY United States, Great Britain 
Interesting comparative figures of the cost of elec- 
tricity in the United States and Great Britain are 
quoted from a British magazine. The average price 
of electricity for twelve companies in each country 
show that the United States has a lower average. By 
omitting the four United States hydro-electric com- 
panies, the average price per unit sold was higher 
than the British companies. “Price of Electricity in 
the United States and Britain.” The Municipal Maga- 
zine. Johannesburg, of South Africa. March 
1926. Vol. 9, No. 7. 30. 
WATER METERING United States 
A great many cities are «benefiting from the scientific 
study of the installation of meters in water distribu- 
tion. This town in Tennessee was able to lower its 
pumpage in four months from 27 million to 13 million 


Union 
pp. 


gallons per month. This resulted in a large reduction 
in pumpage costs. Two charts are given, comparing 
before and after installation of meters. ‘Humboldt, 


Tennessee, Profits from 100 per Cent Metering.” 
fax, Baltimore. April, 1926. Vol. 2, No. 11. 
STREET RAILWAYS 

Motor bus competition has street railways to 
cut operating expenses in every possible place. One 
method is the use of the one-man car, which has been 


Aqua- 
pp. 18-20. 

England 
forced 


adopted in the United States also. Various features 
which are different in fare collection and motor control 
are cited. “One-Man Tram.” Board and Council. 
Aukland, N. Z. April 14, 1926. Vol. 5, No. 107. pp. 
84-85. 
UTILITY FINANCING General 
The changes in utility financing, the importance of 
finding the representative financial structure, the pro- 


cedure of investigation and statistical problems involved 
and methods of analyzing data are given. This is the 
first of a series of articles by the authors on the subject 
of Financial of Public Utilities. “A Study 
of Utility Finance Structures, Scope and Method.” A. E. 
Patton and O. Gressens. The Journal of the Institute 
of Land and Public Utility Economics, Chicago. April, 
1926. Vol. 2, No. 2. pp. 217-223. 


VERTICAL RETORTS Canada 
Heat from vertical retorts by means of coal gas. 
Resume of a report made by Mr. Frank Elcock, general 
director of the gas factory at Ottawa, before the asso- 
ciation of gas engineers of Canada. A new gas factory 
constructed at Ottawa in 1915. It has been found nec- 
essary to assure the sale of coke produced in greater 
abundance than heretofore. Results obtained by adver- 
tising and propaganda, etc. To augment the production 
it was decided to heat the vertical retorts with coal gas. 
Comparative table of the results obtained. Frank 
Eleock. “Heating Vertical Retorts with Coal Gas.” 
London, Gas Journal. August 5, 1925. pp. 331-332. 


Structures 


2 charts 
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GIANT POWER 
The report of the giant power survey board of Pen» 
sylvania is reviewed as the first systematic and digig, 
terested attempt to deal as a whole with this importag 
question. Several phases of the power problem ar 
also discussed including the interstate difficulties whied 
have arisen in this region. “Giant Power: the Gian 
Power Report of Pennsylvania.” 
tional Municipal Review, New York. 
Vol. 15, No. 3. pp. 165-172. 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Enlargement at Halifax.—Description of the new play 
at Halifax. This new plant of 31,000 kw. power occy 
pies the same place which the former plant did whig 
had only 500 kw. Unfavorable location of the plan 
and results obtained, new alternating turbine of 10,09 
kw. Three-phase current 6,600 v., 50 cycles. Partie 
larities of the construction of the alternator. Ventil, 
tion of the rotor. The steam ejectors creating 4& vacung 


United 


March, 19% 


Yorkshire, Englanj 


in the condensor. “Extensions at Halifax.” London, 
The Electrical Times. September 10, 1925. pp. 273-274, 
2 ill. 

WATER PURIFICATION United State 


The history of water supplies is traced through Egypt, 


John H. Gray, Ne : 





Rome, France, England and the early American cole 
nies. There have been crude forms of water purifics. 
tion in each of these countries. The modern city, 


however, requires a great deal more water than any of 
these more rudimentary forms of purification could 
supply. Tests and methods of purification at the present 
time are described. “Development of Water Purifica 
tion.” J. B. Marcellus, Professor of Civil Engineering, 


University of Colorado. Aquafax, Baltimore. April, 
1926. Vol. 2, No. 11. pp. 28-31. 

SYSTEM OF COAL GAS General 
Methods of gas analysis for gas engineers.—There 


exists much apparatus permitting the rapid determining 
of impurities which are found in gas. The small gas 
factories support the cost of an _ especially 
equipped laboratory and the analysis in question is not 


cannot 


made. The author examines the situation and deplores 
the absence of recent literature on the subject. H. 
Humphreys Norton. “Methods of gas analysis for 
gas engineers.” London, Gas Journal. August 12, | 
1925. pp. 387, 2 col. , 
SYSTEM OF COAL GAS General 


A simplified calorimeter for the measuring of calorific 
power of gas. The small gas factories and laboratories 
of moderate factories do 
calorimeter for gas, 


not always possess 
costly 
as the Boys or Junkers, be handled by practical experi- 
ments. Mr. Harold Nielsen has 
of Professor Fischer, a simplified 
capable of being set up wth the usual laboratory equip 
ment. Detailed description of the construction and the 
way of operating it for determining the superior calor- 


ific power. Harald Nielsen. Paris, Journal] des Usine 


method calorimeter 


a Gaz, Oct. 5, 1925. pp. 296-298. 4 fig. 
WATER PIPE LINES General 
Maintenance of pipe lines is almost universally con- 


sidered with reference to the external conditions of the 
while the author thinks that operators of water- 
works really should be most concerned with 
the conditions. The carrying capacity is the 
true measure of value of pipe lines, and a great many 
pipes are only about 50 per cent efficient until cleaned 
The practical details of cleaning the interior of pipe 
lines are given. “Why Clean Waterworks Pipe Lines.” 
Charles Haydock, Philadelphia, Pa. Waterworks Engi 
neering, New York City. May 1, 1926 Vol. 79, No. %. 
pp. 509-12. 
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CONNECTICUT 


NEW LONDON. City Manager Wm. A. 
Holt is planning to make arrangements for 
refunding $250,000 in long term water depart- 
ment bonds which mature on July 1. The 
bonds were not issued in serial form, and con- 
sequently, the entire sum falls due at that date. 
When the refunding takes place, it is planned 
to cut a big slice off the present amount, with 


consequent reduction in future _ interest 
charges. 
NEW JERSEY 
CAPE MAY. The city council has initiated 


an effort to force the Cape May Illuminating 
Company to pay approximately $16,000 in back 
taxes, or else relinquish the management and 
turn the gas property over to the city. The 
tax rate this year drops from $4.44 per $100,- 
000 assessed valuation, to $4.36. City Man- 
ager Government in Cape May and in New 
Jersey was one year old in January. 
KEANSBURG. City Manager John B. 
Wright is devoting considerable attention to 
the streets of the borough which are now 
being put in better condition than they have 
been for some time. He has also begun to 
collect back water rents. Among the delin- 
quents were several individuals and corpora- 
tions which had grown to consider themselves 
above paying water rents. One of these in- 
dividuals first tried to bluff the manager and 
then appealed to the council, but without re- 
sult, for the mayor and council backed the 
manager squarely. Mr. Wright recently rec- 
ommended that the borough bonds be sold at a 
rate of five per cent; thus saving a great deal 
of money, since the present rate is six per cent. 


NEW YORK 

NIAGARA FALLS. The city council re- 
cently adopted a_ resolution petitioning the 
town board of the adjoining town of Niagara 
to enact a zoning ordinance and building code 
which could be employed to prevent the build- 
ing of unsightly tenement houses and other 
structures just over the town line. The coun- 
cil also voted to deny city water and sewer 
privileges to buildings in the adjoining town 
which failed to meet the approval of the 
Niagara Falls building commissioner. This 
action resulted from the erection of a ten 
family tenement house just over the line from 


_— Managers in the Service 
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we 


Niagara Falls. 
been planned. 
A police census of the city for the purpose 
of determining with reasonable accuracy the 
present population of Niagara Falls will soon 
be carried out. This is due to dissatisfaction 
over the 1925 New York State census returns 
which has been manifested not only in Niagara 
Falls, but in other cities. For some time, 
City Manager W. D. Robbins has been consid- 
ering the bids for the proposed garbage in- 
cinerator. At his request, the council has 
appointed an incinerator engineer to act with 
him and the city engineer to analyze the bids 
and report to the council the most advantag- 
eous bid, taking into consideration the pro- 
posed type of construction and the cost. 


Other unsightly buildings had 


FLORIDA 

MELBOURNE. City manager government 
is now in full swing. Immediately after be- 
ing inducted into office, the commission ordered 
an audit of the city books. They also made 
a trip to various cities of the state to gather 
new ideas. 

MIAMI. Fifty-six American Beauty roses 
were placed on the desk of City Manager 
Frank H. Wharton, recently in honor of his 
fifty-sixth birthday. The gift was made by 
twenty representatives of the departments of 
the city of Miami. Mr. Wharton has been city 
manager for four years, coming into office soon 
after the adoption of the city manager form of 
government by the city of Miami. 

OKLAHOMA 

ARDMORE. City Manager Kirk Dyer, has 
called the attention of the citizens of Ardmore 
to the fact that the city is now able to take 
up the $125,000 in bonds which are not due 
until 1928. However, the holders of the bonds 
consider Ardmore’s obligation too good an in- 
vestment and refuse to surrender the five per 
cent bonds until the full time has expired. 

VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA. The city council has def- 
initely agreed upon a tax rate of $2.25 per 
$100 assessed valuation of real estate for the 
coming year. This is a reduction of twenty- 
five cents from last year. City Manager Paul 
R. Morton is making a study of possible mea- 
sures of control and regulation for public 
dance halls, following many complaints of 
public drinking at such places 
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The Venetian Pool = 


N the Venetian Pool of Coral 

Gables, Westinghouse light- 

Wi her Cc ing units are mounted on pali 
Radiant Nights extending from the water. At 
Follow other points the units are 
Glorious Da ys mounted on attractive brackets, 


attached either to buildings or 
to special ornamental piers. 


Artistry in adequate lighting 

can always find true expression 

in Westinghouse lighting service. 
George Euteer Werks,” South Bend, Inctane 
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NEWPORT NEWS. Members of the city 
council have taken preliminary steps toward 
the issuance of $3,300,000 in bonds for the 
purpose of a waterworks. The city is also 
taking steps towards the acquisition of a new 
city hall. 

STAUNTON. Rigid economy in Staunton’s 
administration has resulted in chopping off 
nearly one-third of the floating debt of $63,000 
during the fiscal year, ending March 31, 1926. 
According to a recent announcement of City 
Manager Willard F. Day, the present city 
manager form of government inherited in 
1920 a floating debt and overdraft in the city 
operating expenses of $11,500; due to extensive 
improvement programs, this debt increased un- 
til it reached $63,000 in March, 1925. During 
the past year, $20,000 was advanced toward 
the cost of a new high school building. This 
sum which is now returned to the general 
fund and is applied to debt reduction. This 
means that the fioating debt will be reduced to 
$26,642. 

In spite of this fact, a newspaper in Clifton 
Forge attacked the operation of the manager 
plan in Staunton during a campaign for the 
adoption of the plan in Clifton Forge. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
“WHEELING. Financial relief is in sight 
for the tax payers, according to a report from 
City Manager Harvey L. Kirk, who adds that 
$300,000 will be pared from the $487,000 de- 
ficit this year, through economical administra- 
tion of the city affairs. Additional tax reven- 
ues next year will further improve the situa- 
tion. 

KANSAS 

HOISINGTON. A _ recent ordinance re- 
quires all persons handling food products to 
be examined every thirty days for communi- 
cable diseases and secure a health certificate 
issued by a doctor of medicine. City Mana- 


ger E. H. Hawkins has been reappointed. 
KINSLEY. A new milestone under the city 
manager plan has been passed and it finds the 
city with $41,000 in the treasury. S. T. Man- 
uel has been reappointed as city manager. 


MICHIGAN 

ESCANABA. A new traffic ordinance has 
recently been adopted embodying virtually all 
of the provisions of the uniform code recom- 
mended by the state and national safety con- 
gresses. It requires the parking of automo- 
biles parallel to the curb instead of at an 
angle, and prohibits complete turns at street 
intersections. The speed limit is set at fifteen 
miles an hour in business districts and twenty 
miles an hour in residential districts. 

GLADSTONE City Manager F. R. Buech- 
ner has been in Lansing attending the tele- 
phone rate hearing. The Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone company proposed rate increases of con- 
siderable size, on the theory that business in 
Pontiac, Escanaba and other cities where a 
revenue of from 20 per cent to 32 per cent 
on the valuation of property is earned, should 
carry the less profitable exchanges which earn 
from .77 per cent to 1.07 per cent on a similar 
valuation. In other words, the paying ex- 
changes would make up for the non-paying 
exchanges. This theory is naturally being 
vigorously attacked by the prosperous com- 
munities where efficiency of management and 
the nature of the town result in considerable 
profit for the utility company. 

The city administration closed its fiscal year 
with a balance of $2,200 in the treasury, as 
compared with a balance of $1,500 last year. 

KALAMAZOO. City Manager R. J. Buck 
has installed a complaint department to cen- 
tralize the handling of all complaints relative 
to city affairs. Upon receipts of these com- 
p'aints, this department will write duplicate 
copies of the complaint, one to be forwarded 











Apovraisals of City Owned Property 


For Insurance and Accounting Purposes 


Equalization of Real Estate Tax Assessments 
by Somers System Methods 


Write for Information and List of Clients 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 


4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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polices the city’s streets 


Every street lighting standard is an aid to 
crime prevention. “We spend as much in certain 
sections for street lighting as for police protec- 
tion,” say some public officials 

Where there is plenty of light there is not only 
less crime but more business and fewer traffic 
accidents. Graybar Electric street lighting ex- 
perts have interesting data along these lines. Let 
them go over the facts with you 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Successor to Western Eleciric Supply Dept. 


Offices in 55 Principa! Cities Executive Offices 100 East 42nd St. New York } 
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to the department in whose jurisdiction the 
complaint falls, and the other one to remain on 
file for the follow-up purposes. Immediate re- 
plies are to be demanded of the respective de- 
partments concerned, and as soon as these re- 
plies are received, they will be forwarded at 
once to the person who made the complaint. 
In cases of emergency where city power lines 
might be broken, or where a main is out of 
commission, immediate action will be given, 
and the complaint and answer written out 
later. The city manager will keep a register 
of the number and nature of complaints for 
each department. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY. City Manager H. F. Mc- 
Elroy approves enthusiastically the proposed 
five year program for improving traffic con- 
ditions in Kansas City. The creation of a 
traffic commission and traffic survey have been 
suggested. Mr. McElroy is leading a city- 
wide “Clean Up and Keep Clean” program. 


NEBRASKA 

ALLIANCE. City Manager L. A. Goines 
recently issued the following statement con- 
cerning the present water shertage in the 
city in order to inform the public of the pro- 
gress made in remedying the situation: 

“The city water supply is obtained from five 
deep wells from which it is pumped into the 
storage reservoir near the plant and from 
thence repumped to the standpipe at Eighth 
and Box Butte. 

“Some months ago one of the larger wells 
quit producing, after being in service for 
about twenty years. An attempt was made to 
revive this well, but without success. 

“A contract was then made with the Kelly 
Well Company to put down one of their larg- 
est wells, and work was started in February. 
This well is now almost completed. It is 142 
feet deep, 25 inches inside diameter, and has 
100 feet of water standing in it. We have 
every reason to expect a successful well and a 
very material increase in the total water sup- 
ply. 

“Additional pumps, motors and other equip- 
ment were ordered some weeks ago, and should 
be here soon. Included in this equipment is 
an additional pump for pumping the water 
from the reservoir to the standpipe. 

“The pressure is low, but purposely so, in 
order that there may be at all times, enough 
water in the reservoir for use in case of fire. 
On Saturday full pressure was turned on for 
just 58 minutes, and in that time, there was 


consumed 62,500 gallons more water than was 
pumped. 

“Those of us who are connected with the 
water department realize fully the inconven- 
ience, annoyance and in some cases positive 
hardship this condition causes, and we want 
to put it up squarely to the people of Alliance 
and ask them to co-operate with us in a whole- 
hearted effort to conserve every gallon of wa- 
ter possible until we are in a position to say, 
‘There’s plenty, go to it.’ 

“The water department is not making any 
rules and we are not asking the council to 
pass any restrictive ordinances with penal- 
ties for violations. We believe that you will 
each do your part and do it willingly, if you 
know the conditions and know what is wanted. 

“Here are the things we ask you to do: 

“1. Use your garden hose between the 
hours of five p. m. and eight a. m. only and 
then use it just as sparingly as possible. 

“2. Go over your hose connections for leaks 
and if you find any, no matter how small, get 
them repaired at once. 

“3. If your neighbor hasn’t read this re- 
quest, or maybe forgets about it after he has 
read it, go to him in a friendly way and ask 
him to ‘play the game.’ 

“4. Last, we want to assure you that every- 
thing that can be done to speed up the new 
well and do the many things that are necessary 
in order to get this supply up to where it 
belongs, is being done. Mr. Rockey, the su- 
perintendent, Mr. Newlon, the chief engineer, 
the boys at the plant, the Kelly Well crew— 
all of them are doing their best, and we all feel 
confident in telling you that with your co- 
operation, the present inconvenience can be re- 
duced to a minimum and the entire situation 
corrected within a very short time.” 

INDIANA 

MICHIGAN CITY. The city commission is 
now considering an ordinance which would pro- 
hibit the local fire department from answering 
calls outside the city limits, except under cer- 
tain conditions. The conditions in brief are: 
Before answering any suburban fire call, the 
fire chief shall have been paid the sum of $50 
and be guaranteed the sum of $50 per hour for 
the time spent going to the scene, working at 
the fire, and returning to the station. The $50 
payment is a guarantee of payment on the 
time agreement. An exception is made to pro- 
vide for distress calls from neighboring munici- 
palities where a general conflagration is under 
way and beyond the control of the local fire 
companies. It is stated that this follows the 
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Why Sedalia Bought an Austin | 
4 ‘ 
Motor Pickup Sweeper - 
du 
Here are a few telegraphic replies to inquiries sent out by the of 
City of Sedalia, Mo., at the time they were contemplating buying a 
Motor Sweeper: 
ECONOMICAL 
“Austin Motor Sweeper has saved about $4,000 a year over hand 
method for four years. Have 15 miles of paving.”—John F. Buck, iS 
Superintendent of Streets, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
“Austin Motor Sweeper saved approximately $6,000 per year. 
Does better work.”—J. S. H. Jehan, City Engineer, Auburn, N. Y. 3 
EFFICIENT ; th 
“Have had experience with many other machines. Austin excels | Y 
all others in economy and efficiency.”—C. McDonald, Abilene City : 3 
Street Manager. yf 
“Used Austin Sweeper 2 years. Sweeps 8 miles daily. 100% : J 
increase in efficiency and economy over hand methods.”—Elmer Coe, . 
Commissioner of Utilities, Ft. Scott, Kans. 7 
DURABLE n 
j “We have two Austin Sweepers 5 years old giving best of service and low up- i 
keep. Average 18 miles of gutter a night.”—R. N. Ostvig, Minneapolis, Minn. P 
“Have used the Austin Sweeper for 6 years. We have in Casper 35 miles of : 
paving and 70 miles of sewers. We keep our streets clean with one sweeper. We 
run it two 8 hour shifts during the sweeping season and get a great many compli- tt 
ments on the cleanliness of our streets.”—D. P. Cullen, Str. Commis. Casper, Wyo. ' 
Sedalia believes in profiting by the experience of others. I 
| é 
THEY BOUGHT AN AUSTIN , 
Let us go over your street cleaning problem with you 
| , 
| e os 
Austin Manufacturing Co. 5 
| Founded 1858 B 
| 400 N. Michigan Ave. - - - - ~- Chicago ie 
l ee ae ae — 
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abandonment of the proposal to annex adjoin- 
ing territory, when the residents of the district 
proposed to be annexed remonstrated, em- 
ployed an attorney, and served notice on the 
commission that they would fight the case in 
the courts. Some of the residents in this terri- 
tory are said to have boasted that they already 
had the benefits of police and fire protection, 
without being in the city. 


IOWA 

DUBUQUE. City Manager C. E. Douglas 
has recommended a revision of the building 
code. He also reported that the cost of hauling 
ashes from alleys in the city had amounted to 
the sum of $5,700 since December 15. He stated 
that the cost was prohibitive and that some 
means must be taken to cut this expense. Plans 
are now being made whereby a regular sche- 
dule will be put into effect, so that the cost 
of collection will be reduced to a minimum. 











Cities Studying the Plan 











NEW YORK 

PLEASANTVILLE. Mention has been 
made before in these columns of the desire of 
the village of Pleasantville, a suburb of New 
York City in Westchester County, to central- 
ize the administrative direction of village af- 
fairs on the basis of the city manager plan. 

Unfortunately the village law of New York 
state contains no enabling clause which would 
permit a village to employ a city manager as 
such. However, considerable progress has been 
made by giving to the village engineer wide 
powers and paying a salary of $5,000. The 
position was thrown open to outside compe- 
tition with the result that nearly one hundred 
applications were secured by the board of 
Village Trustees, and the position has been of- 
fered to an experienced engineer. Scarsdale, 
a neighboring village in Westchester county 
has tried the same plan by conferring broad 
administrative povers on the village engineer, 
who holds the title of “Engineer-Manager.” 

RHODE ISLAND 

WOONSOCKET. This city of some fifty 
thousand people contemplates the adoption of 
the city manager plan. It is deemed signifi- 
cant that although the mayor of the city at- 
tacked the proposal at a recent meeting, no 
one applauded him. The Republican, of Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut, declared with confidence, 
that to put one man at the head of a munic- 





WANTED 


Will be open for position as City 
Manager after June Ist, 1926. 
Nine years experience in munici- 
pal work, two years as city man- 


ager.. Married. Age 40 years. 
Licensed Attorney.. Box 137— 
City Manager Magazine, Law- 


rence, Kansas. 








MORELAND TRUCKS AND 
BUSES 


Trucks from 1-ton high speed models to 

10-ton six-wheel heavy duty trucks. 

Buses; four and six-wheel models for 
every need. 

Special closed sanitary garbage trucks. 
MORELAND MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
(The largest truck manufacturers west 
of Chicago) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
LIGHT and HEAVY DUTY UNITS 





For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 
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Centrifugal Pumping Units 










AL 








LIS-CHALM 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 


For 
Municipal Pumping 
Purposes 


There are many uses for Allis- 
Chalmers Centrifugal Pumps in cities 
besides the main water supply, sew- 
age pumping and fire protection, 
Swimming and wading pools, foun- 


tains, golf courses, parks, country 
estates are all places frequently 


needing pumps. When Allis-Chalmers 
pumps are used they are appreciated 
for the little attention needed and 
the low cost for power. 

Your Inquiry Will Bring You 


Our Recommendations 


, 
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ipality and bid him administer the affairs of 
the city does not spell any loss of democracy. 
It continues: 

“The city manager form of government ac- 
tually offers New England cities a larger 
measure of the democratic control of their 
affairs to which they are traditionally devoted, 
than does the old-fashioned, bi-cameral form. 
The old form of municipal government sur- 
vives as a mere shell from which the soul has 
departed. In form designed to assure demo- 
eratic government, it has shed its purpose be- 
cause of the scope it offers for the play of 
partisan politics.” 

A peculiar situation exists in Rhode Island, 
which is the only state to require a property 
qualification for voting in municipal elections. 
No person may vote for officials having the 
appropriating power, unless he is possessed of 
property valued at $134 or more. Other cit- 
izens may vote for school committees and for 
the mayor, who at present is an administra- 
tive official, but who is not a member of the 
city council, and thus has no appropriating 
power. Were the city manager form to be in- 
stalled, administrative power would, of course, 
be centralized in the manager to be appointed 
by the council, and the mayor would become 
a member of the council, with a voice in the 
appropriation of funds. In other words, voters 
not possessing $134 worth of property, would 
be without a voice in the government, as they 
would no longer be entitled to vote for mayor. 
This situation comes about by a clause in 
the state constitution. 

OKLAHOMA 

ENID. Members of the committee appointed 
to study the city manager plan and to draft 
a tentative charter for Enid, along the lines 
of those now held by cities using the plan, have 
made considerable progress, and expect to call 
an election in the near future. 

TEXAS 

WICHITA FALLS. Mr. N. M. Clifford, 
retiring street commissioner, in an address to 
the city council recently stated that the pres- 
ent form of city government in Wichita Falls 
is a failure, and that the city manager form 
of government is the best remedy for the 
situation. 

MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS. A short and spirited cam- 
paign has been launched for the adoption of 
the city manager government in Minneapolis. 
The election will be held June 21st. 

INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE. Petitions 


for a_ special 
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Voting Machines for New York 
City 


On May 6th, Mrs. 
Florence E. 8. Knapp, 
Secretary of the State 
of New York awarded 
a contract to this 
Company for the com- 
plete installation of 
Voting Machines in 
City of New York. 
New York will be the 
fifty-fourth city in 
the State to be equip- 
ped with Voting Ma- 
chines by this com- 
pany. 

In addition to the 
fifty-four cities, there 
are about 800 towns 
and villages utilizing 
the mechanical ballot 
in New York, as well as 1000 cities, towns and 
villages in other parts of the country. 


It is estimated that an annual saving of $350,- 
000.00 can be effected in New York through the 
use of machines. This saving of election expense 
will be realized if the election districts are con- 
solidated in the manner provided by State Law. 
This estimate of saving is also based upon actual 
accomplishments in Buffalo, Rochester and other 
cities, towns and villages using Voting Machines. 

City Managers and other administrative officials 
are invited to write for special literature devoted 
to modern election methods. 





Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 











Garbage Is the Most Objectionable Class of Mu- 
nicipal Waste. 


The Decarie Incinerator 


For Municipalities and Institutions 
These simple and sightly plants operate without 
offense to the community. They are scientific in 

design, and operate 
most economically. 
They are built by one 
of the oldest concerns 
in the U.S. engaged 
in the erection of in- 
cinerators. 


A complete 
and interest- 
ing catalog 
will be sent 
on request. 








Decarie Incinerator Corp. 
342 Madison Ave. New York 
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| BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 








| STEAM and MOTOR 
| TANDEM and THREE WHEEL 


Sizes 22 to 18 Tons 


A Pressure Scarifier Should be Attached to Every 
Three-Wheel Roller 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Sprinéfie d.Ohio. 





The Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. | Et 
L 





—ROLLERS— | 














Tropic 


Arctic The TROPIC—an all-bronze Water Meter, with 
The ARCTIC—a frost-bottom Water Meter, espec- connection spuds attached to the lower case. Par- 
ially designed for cold sections of the country. ticularly designed for warm sections of the country 


These two —— embody exactly the same mechanical features, the only difference being the change 
necessary rovide a frost-breaking feature in the Arctic Either will be equipped with a COM- 
PLETELY “ENCL OSED intermediate train RUNNING IN OIL. if desired. 


Write or wire nearest office for full information 


PITTSBURGH METER COMPANY 


7800 Susquehanna St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York, 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mutual Bidg. Seattle, Washington 
Chicage, 612 N. Michigan Ave. Columbia, S. C., 1433 Main St. Leos Angeles, Union Bank Bidg. 
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election to decide whether the government of 
Evansville shall be changed to the city man- 
ager form are now being signed. Under the 
Indiana law, the commissioners under the new 
form of government could not be selected be- 
fore November, 1927. 


NEW ALBANY. Petitions calling upon 
the city council to provide a special referendum 
election on the city manager plan next spring 
are in circulation. It is said that the advo- 
eates of the new form of government are fav- 
orable to a new high school and opposed to 
the recent action of the city council in dis-an- 
nexing seventeen factories. 

MISSOURI 

' ST. LOUIS. The West End Business Men’s 
Association has requested the city councilor 
and the Board of Aldermen to draft an amend- 
ment to the city charter giving the board of 
aldermen power to appoint a city manager, 
at a salary of $3,000 to $4,000 a year. They 
ask that this amendment be presented to the 
public in November. 


OHIO 


LAKEWOOD. The movement to establish 
the city manager plan in Lakewood is in full 
swing with the appointment of an executive 
committee of fifteen members in a mass meet- 
ing at the Lakewood library. The plan will 
be adopted by amending the present charter, 
and it is expected that the proposed aménd- 
ments will be prepared early in June. 


ONTARIO 


TORONTO. After a debate of several 
hours, which was continued from the after- 
noon into the night session, the city council de- 
cided on April 19 by a vote of 16 to 9, to 
investigate the city manager form of municipal 
government and possibly visit some American 
cities now having city managers. Some warm 
passages marked the debate. Those in favor 
pointed out that the council had already spent 
an hour or so discussing revolving doors, and 
four hours discussing a subdivision, an ap- 
pointment in the assessing department, and a 
question that was settled thirteen years ago, 
and other details. They also pointed out that 
a manager could be chosen from Toronto. 

Opponents claimed that there was safety in 
numbers, and that “no Mussolini is wanted in 
Toronto.” It also alleged that politics played 
a large part in the United States under the 
manager plan. 


NEBRASKA 
McCOOK. Mayor Kelley, upon being inaug- 
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NOTICE! 


We wish to secure copies of the 
First (1914) and Second (1915) 
Yearbooks and will pay $1.00 for 
each copy sent to the Executive 
Secretary of the International City 


Managers’ Association, Lawrence, 














Kansas. 
For 
Pumping Sludge 
or 
Heavy Liquids 
Buy a 
“ 99 
Marl 0 “Mud Hog 
Made 
in 
3-inch 
and 
¢-inch 
single 
and 
double 


For Literature 
write to 


Pacific Flush Tank Co., 


4241 Ravenswood Av. or Singer Building 


Chicago New York 
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Expert Advice 


—* | Consulting Engineers | "2"? | 














W. R. CoNarp J. S. BuzBy 
CONARD & BUZBY 
Burlington, N. J. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists on Water, Sewerage & Gas Works Materials 
Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement 
- METCALF & EDDY 
FULLER & McCLINTOCK 
Harrison P. Eddy Frank A. Marston 
ENGINEERS Charles W. Sherman John P. Wentworth 
Almon L. Fales Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. 


NEW YORK, 170 Broadway . ‘ . 
, Consulting Engineers 

Water Works. Sewerage Works. Industrial 
Wastes. Municipal Refuse. Drainage. Flood 
Protection Supervision of Construction and 
Operation. Valuations. Laboratory for Chemi- 
cal and Biological Analyses 


14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 319 Summit-Cherry Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1001 Chestnut St. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., 600 Walnut St. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Room 2, Realty 
Bldg., 115% S. Poinsettit St. 














NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply — Sewage Disposal Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th St. 











ALTON DERMONT ADAMS 


Engineer 


Values — Rates — Accounts 


Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
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urated on April 13, commented on the mo- 
mentous responsibility of running a business 
as large as that of a city, and asked the coun- 
cilmen to consider all appointments with the 
view of a future city manager form of gov- 
ernment in mind. 
CALIFORNIA 

FRESNO. Fresno defeated the proposed 
city manager charter in 1924, but the plan has 
come up again, due to present financial em- 
barrassment, and a recall movement. The 
commission plan of government is now in ef- 
fect, and is resulting in the usual divided re- 
sponsibility. 

UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY. The Board of Gover- 
nors of the Chamber of Commerce at a re- 
cent meeting, set aside the membership lun- 
cheon on May 5 as the occasion for an open 
forum on the subject of the city manager 
plan of government for Salt Lake City. The 
Chamber desires to ascertain whether or not 
the people of Salt Lake City desire the new 
plan. 

W ASHINGTON 

SEATTLE. The charter commission has 
completed work on the proposed new charter, 
and it will be submitted to the people at a 
special election in the near future. The out- 
standing features of the new charter consist 
of a city manager designated “Business Man- 
ager,” to be chosen and removed by the city 
council, or recalled by vote of the people, and 
a police commission of five, appointed by the 
city council to select the chief of police, and 
have general supervision over the police de- 
partment. There is also a welfare and recre- 
ational commission of seven to handle all 
welfare activities of the city. There is a 
board of contracts and awards, to succeed the 
board of public works, and make all contracis 
and purchases for all departments. The civil 
service provisions will remain substantially as 
at present. The elective officers are to be 
mayor, comptroller, treasurer and corporation 
counsel. The city council is to consist of four- 
teen members nominated in seven districts, 
but elected at large. No sooner had the final 
draft been given publicity than a storm of 
criticism broke. Mr. James A. Haight, head 
of the recent city manager campaign, criti- 
cizing the distortion of the city manager plan, 
calling attention to the divided responsibility, 
the police department being placed under the 
control of one commission, the parks being 
placed under another commission, while the di- 
rector of health is selected by the council and 





Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 
construction keeps the 
rubber from cracking 
or leaking. If you want 


the best fire hose at 
the lowest cost per year of service, 
send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


9 Seuth Clinton Chicago, Il. 








Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 
Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 








HANLINE BROS. 














DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 
to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
oil and waterproof 


Write for descriptive circular 


HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 








McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Manufacturers of 


M’ WANE 


Sizes 1%, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 inches 
SALES OFFICES 


Birmingham, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Chicago 
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Expert Advice is 
Economy 


Consulting Engineers 
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Future Planning 
is Efficiency 








ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 


Consulting Engineer 
c : Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


770 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
City Plan Engineer 


Compton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Services in preparation and execution of city plans 
and zoning ordinances rendered to more than 
thirty cities, including six city manager cities. 








Consulting Engineers 
This directory of engineers is referred 
to all city officials desiring engineering 
service. 





HENNINGSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
—Engineers, Consulting— 
Waterworks and Water Purifications, Electric 
Plants and Transmission Lines, Paving, Sewerage, 

Sewage Disposal, Reports. 
—Engineers, Operating— 
Thoroughly conversant with efficient operation of 











Editor. Municipal Utilities. 

12th & Harney St. OMAHA, NEB. 

E. T. LE BARON GILBERT C. WHITE CO. 
; Consulting Engineers 
Public Accountant 
DURHAM, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Florida < é 
7 $ Waterworks 
Municipal Audits - - - Systems 


Paving - . Power Plants 
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Water Works, Water Filtration, Appraisements 
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Kansas City, Mo. Les Angeles, Calif. 
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R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 
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Toledo, Ohio 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation, explora- 


tion and timber operations. 


GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation and precise leveling 


for cities and counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines. 
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the treasurer, comptroller and corporation 
counsel are elected by the people. 

Members of the city council also attacked 
the measure, one of them declaring that the 
proposed charter had been dictated by the rail- 
road, power and telephone companies, and 
calling attention to the fact that representa- 
tives of each of these corporations were mem- 
bers of the charter commission. The friends 
of the municipal league’s city manager amend- 
ment which was recently defeated by the nar- 
row margin of 106 votes, will fight this new 
move to the bitter end, believing that such 
a perversion of the city manager plan will 
fail to give satisfactory results, thus giving 
the city manager plan a “black eye.” 


New Appointments | 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN. Mr. Theodore 
F. Kessler, who has been city engineer and 
assistant to the city manager, was appointed 
to succeed City Manager Fred R. Harris on 
April 15. Mr. Harris, it will be recalled, has 
been promoted to the managership at Jackson, 
Michigan. 

FT. MYERS, FLORIDA. Mr. C. P. Staley, 
City Manager of Ft. Myers from December, 
1921, to May, 1925, and acting city manager 
for the past few months, was reappointed to 
the position on May 1. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. Mr. J. W. 
Charleville was appointed city manager on 
April 27. 

MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. Mr. Rolland 
S. Wallis, a subscriber to the Association, took 
office as city manager of Manistique on May 
15. Members of the Association attending 
the Grand Rapids convention will recall that 
Mr. Wallis presided at the round table on Zon- 
ing. Mr. Wallis was born in 1885 and is a 
graduate of the Iowa State College, where he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in 
Civil Engineering and Civil Engineer. He has 
had extensive engineering experience, and dur- 
ing the past few years, has been engaged in 
teaching civil engineering in the Iowa State 
College, and the Missouri School of Mines. 
More recently he has been connected with the 
Engineering Extension Department of the 
Iowa State College, and is the author of many 
publications. 

KISSIMMEE, FLORIDA. Mr. P. P. Pil- 
cher, formerly city manager of Decatur, 
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Richmond Avenue, 
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You Don’t Need Lanterns 


to Find Your Way 
on Streets Like These 


There are today quite a 
cities and towns where Diogenes would still need 
his lantern—possibly not, as he declared, “to 
find an honest man,” but rather to guide his way 
through their dark and dangerous thoroughfares. 


idential strect 


number of American 


This applies particularly to many residential 
streets. 
The contrast between those thousands of 


gloomy streets and the one above would be like 
stepping from a darkened room into brilliant 
sunshine. Here is a typical residential street in 
Buffalo where the citizens are blessed with 
twenty-four hours of daylight every day. 
Thousands upon thousands of Union Metal 
Lamp Standards and General Electric Lighting 
Units make Buffalo’s streets Bright, Safe and 
Beautiful—downtown, residential, parkway and 
boulevard. Our 18 years of street lighting expe- 


rience might also be valuable to you. 


streets Brighter, 


BETTER STREET LIGHTING 
UNION METAL S:205.n0 





Your copy of this 
valuable book is now 
ready A copy should 


be in the 
everyone 


hands or 
interested in 
making his city’s 
Safer 
More Beautiful. “‘Bet 
ter Street Lighting’ 
Book No. 52 mailed 
upon request 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices and Factory, Canton, Ohio 
Chicago Office—230 South Clark Street 
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Georgia, and New Smyrna, Florida, was ap- 
pointed city manager of Kissimmee on May 1. 
Mr. Pilcher is a graduate of the Virginia Me- 
chanics Institute and has had extensive en- 
gineering experience. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA. Mr. A. F. 
McGarr, has been appointed city manager of 
Muskogee. Mr. McGarr was formerly mayor 
of the city. 

SULPHUR, OKLAHOMA. Mr. J. C. Rob- 
erts was appointed city manager of Sulphur 
on May 3rd. Mr. Roberts has been a citizen 
of Sulphur for several years, and has had a 
successful business career. 

TEMPLE, TEXAS. Mr. George E. Byars, 
City Engineer of Temple for the past twenty- 
two months, has been appointed city manager, 
effective June first. He succeeds Mr. H. J. 
Graeser, who recently resigned to go to Hous- 
ton where he has been made district repre- 
sentative for the distribution of Westinghouse 
electric products. Mr. Byars is thirty-eight 
years old, and is a graduate of the Texas 
A. & M. College, with a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Civil Engineering. After gradua- 
tion he was connected with the Cotton Belt 
Railroad and was subsequently made assistant 
city engineer of Tyler and later city engineer 
of Waco. For two years, he served as super- 
intendent of buildings and utilities for the 
Texas A. & M. College. 
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CLIFTON FORGE, VA. The recent elec- 
tion in Clifton Forge on the proposition to 
adopt the city manager plan resulted in a 
defeat for the forces favoring the city man- 
ager plan. During the course of the campaign 
a great deal was made of the alleged misman- 
agement of affairs in Staunton, a neighboring 
city. These charges are, of course, untrue, 
but they served to sway the votes of those 
unacquainted with the state of affairs in the 
neighboring city. Concerning this campaign 
the Staunton Daily News says: “We are 
sorry that our Clifton Forge neighbor is dis- 
satisfied with the city manager plan in Staun- 
ton. Too bad. The people of Staunton are 
not—excepting, of course, the professional job- 
hunters and politicians. The editor of the Re- 
view is, we believe, something of a politician 
himself—a coincidence which may help to ex- 
plain his opposition to the greatest improve- 
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show the minimum of maintenance costes. There's 
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Public Utilities for Public Service 


Specializing in Legislation, Municipal 
Ownership, Administration, Valuation, 
Rate Schedules, Service Requirements, 
Franchises, Contracts, and all matters 
pertaining to public relations and public 
policy. 


Author of: 
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(two volumes) 
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“Analysis of Electric Railway 
Problems” 


Reprints and leaflets sent free upon 
request. 


436 Crescent St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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It is a common thing for users to 

tell us that they expect more than 

ordinary service from this pavement 
| —and that they get it. 


Tested materials, laid under expert 
supervision and according to proven 
formulas, produce better pavement 
that naturally does more than ordinary 
work produced from ordinary mate- 
rials. 
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ment in municipal administration that has 
been introduced since colonial times. One of 
the chief merits of the city manager form of 
government is that it virtually eliminates poli- 
tics and abolishes the pie counter.” 

WEST ALLIS, WIS. News has just arrived 
of the result of the election in West Allis 
where the city manager proposition was turned 
down on April 8. The city remains under 
the aldermanic form. 

The agitation for the change in West Allis, 
which is a manufacturing and industrial sub- 
urb of Milwaukee, was manifested mainly by 
people who have business enterprises in West 
Allis, but who were neither voters nor resi- 
dents in the community. In fact, very few 
people in West Allis were found who were 
willing to sponsor the campaign. This being 
the case, it was only natural that the effort 
should fail to meet with success. 
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Mr. J. F. Pierce, borough manager of 
Springdale, Pa., is one of many city managers 
who have used the package library 
bage disposal this year. 


on gar- 


Mr. R. J. Whitney, city manager of Royal 
Oak, Mich., is making a study of building 
codes. Secretary Hoover’s Model Building 
Codes have been sent to him. 

Mr. P. P. Pilcher, city manager of Kissim- 
mee, Fla., has received bulletins on 
public utility rates. 

Pensions and retirement systems are engag- 
ing the attention of Mr. A. M. Wilson, city 
manager of Colorado Springs, and some infor- 
mation has been collected and forwarded to 
him bearing on this subject. 

Mr. J. Bryan Miller, city manager of Bryan, 
Texas, has the package library on Municipal 
Ownership of Public Utilities. 

Package libraries on Municipal Adminis- 
tration and Personnel and Civil Service are 
being used by Mr. George W. Culler of Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Mr. A. E. Stockburger, 
South Pasadena, Calif., 
braries on Waterworks 
Budget Making. 


some 


city manager of 
has the package li- 
Management and 
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The Municipal Buyers’ & Readers’ Guide 


Interesting catalogs and material for the city officials. 
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recommend to City Administrators 
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